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It is an irony, well-substantiated by history, that 
the “Palestine problem” will not be solved by 
war. As we went to press, reports were beginning 
to confirm with increasing confidence the Israeli 
claims of sweeping victories on all fronts. But 
whether or not, as you read this, Israel has 
completely demoralised the Arab armies, it can 
be said with certainty that nothing approaching 
“peace” will have been achieved. The best that 
Israel can hope for is a truce preserved indefi- 
nitely by Arab respect for her fighting men and 
women. 


The irony of the war is that it will have made 
more likely what Israeli partisans, with hysteria 
rather than judgment, have termed the “ exter- 
mination” of the people of Israel. The answer to 
the European persecution of Jews was clearly not 
that they shouid all flee to one corner of the earth 
where, well-armed and defiant, they could beat off 
all adversaries. Similarly the answer to the “Pales- 
tine problem ” lies in reconciliation between Jews 
and Arabs and, more particularly, between Jews 
and Arabs within the state of Israel. 


Equally, it must be assumed that if Jews and 
Arabs were to be seen living peaceably together 
in Israel, the surrounding Arab states could be 
persuaded to moderate their extreme calls for 
the destruction of the state of Israel. It needs to 
be pointed out more widely, as Anthony Arblaster 
wrote in Tribune last week, that the Egyptians 
“are not an anti-Semitic people. They, too, are 
Semites, and some 200,000 Jews still live in the 
United Arab Republic.” The danger is that, after 
three Israel-Arab wars in 20 years, the Western 
tradition of persecution of Jews will be trans- 
ported to, and become endemic in, the Arab 
world. Television shots of anti-Jewish demonstra- 
tions in Cairo last week make it sadly clear that 
racialism is increasingly a factor in the Arab 
attitude to Israel. 
However, what in itself is a hopeful development 
was the publication in London last week of a 
“ Joint Israeli-Arab statement on the Middle East 
Crisis.” Sponsored by the Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation, two groups, the Israeli Socialist Or- 
anisation and the Palestinian Democratic Front, 
ave reached “ mutual agreement, in full aware- 
ness of the intricacies of the problem,” and have 
published their own “joint declaration.” They 
vehemently assault the “hysterical racialism ” 
and ‘competing nationalisms” of both sides in 


Arab-Jewlsh conflict 


Israel: truce 
or settlement? 


the present conflict and admit that they do not 
expect ‘“‘nationalist parties” on either side to 
bring about the changes they advocate. But it is 
possible that real work for a solution can begin 
on the basis of their document. 

Historically, they argue that “ political Zionism, 
accepting anti-Semitism as a natural, eternal 
quality in human nature,” proposed at the end of 
the 19th century to solve the problem of perse- 
cution in Europe “by creating a national state 
for the Jews in Palestine.” With British con- 
nivance, the Palestinian Arabs were steadily de- 
prived of their lands and power until in 1939 
“ political Zionism and British imperialism were 
left as the only two combatants in the arena.” 
After the Second World War, world sympathy 
for the Jews strengthened them in their fight 
against the British in Palestine and, as a result, 
the Palestinian Arab state and the Palestinian 
Jewish state were set up by the resolution of 
the UN assembly in November 1947. It was the 
British Labour government that persuaded the 
Arab feudal monarchies to invade Palestine: and 
so it was not “the Arabs” who were defeated 
in the 1948 war but the British-manipulated 
armies of the Arab rulers. 

The 1948 war was turned from a Jewish “ defen- 
sive” war to an “aggressive” one, when Ben 
Gurion of Israel concluded a secret agreement 
with the king of Trans-Jordan for each state to 
annex half of the territory allotted to the Pales- 
tinian Arab state by the UN. Britain, France and 
the US accepted this arrangement under the Tri- 
Partite Declaration of May 1950. To this day, 
Jordan and Israel each occupy half of the Pales- 
tinian Arab state set up by the UN in 1947. 
President Nasser was the first Arab to recognise 
the UN Partition resolution in 1955. He called for 
its implementation “‘ by peaceful means.” 

Since then Israel has opposed proposals for a 
return to the 1947 UN formula on the principle 
of ‘accomplished facts sustained by force.” It 
was this principle, rather than any genuine legal 
claim, that they were seeking to defend when 
they complained about Nasser’s refusal to them 
of the Gulf of Aqaba last month (and began the 
present fighting last Monday). But the authors of 
the pamphlet also complain that Nasser “ be- 
trayed ” the Palestinian Arabs when he embraced 
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the needs of the people and find out 
how these needs are or can be met. 


Hussein of Jordan as “his Arab brother” fate 
last month and that he has fomented “ racialist 
propaganda” (‘Israel’s most powerful moral 
weapon ”’) by allowing talk of the destruction of 
Israel and total war to liberate Palestine. 
The two fundamental political aspects of the 
“ Palestine problem,” they claim, are: 

“That of re-establishing the rights of the 

Palestinian Arabs; and that of integrating the 

Israelis into the political structure of the 

Middle East.” 
The Arab nationalist leaders pretend to know the 
answer to the first (‘‘ Liberate Palestine”), but 
don’t claim to have a solution for the second. 
The Zionist leaders pretend to know the answer 
to the second (‘‘ Preserve the status quo’), but 
do not claim to have one for the first: 

“However, only a solution which simultane- 

ously resolves both aspects of the problem can 

provide a viable, stable solution.” 
The four-point solution which the pamphlet pro- 
ot is somewhat similar to that summarised in 

eace News last week. The authors call, first, 
for “a deep, revolutionary transformation” in 
Israel,” with “the Zionist power structure and 
all elements of Jewish supremacy ... abolished 
totally” through the efforts of non and anti- 
Zionists inside Israel “who wish to integrate 
this state in the Middle East.” Secondly, for the 
repatriation of Palestinian refugees. Thirdly, for 
the opportunity for Palestinians to form their own 
independent state “should they wish to do so,” 
but for the non-Zionist Israel to work for a 
federal state “wherein Jews and Arabs will en- 
joy full civil rights and cultural freedom.” And, 
four, for the federal state to “ participate in the 
process of political and economic unification of 
the entire Middle East.” 
One can be neutral in a conflict in two ways: by 
turning one’s back on it and hoping it will go 
away; or (assuming one doesn’t go in and force 
submission by both sides) by taking an intensive 
and compassionate interest in the struggle, hop- 
ing to discover those elements in the situation 
that may help towards a solution. This pamphlet 
adopts the latter stance and we hope it will be 
widely read. It is obtainable from Housmans, 5 
Caledonian Road, London NI, price 9d (postage 
free). 

(nS 


of 1958, I helped to organise a pro- 


an attempt to establish strong neigh- 
bourhood or community groups 
around the issues of housing, play- 
space, and urban renewal. A com- 
mittee of community workers, mostly 
drawn from the Notting Hill Social 
Council, have come together on the 
initiative of the Notting Hill Com- 
munity Workshop to organise a 
month’s project which hopes to de- 
fine housing need and compile a 
housing register, and organise a co- 
ordinated play programme for child- 
ren. They hope to do this with the 
help of two hundred volunteers. 
Planning for the project began im- 
mediately after Easter; the hard or- 
ganisational tasks are now beginning; 
and by July 29, the project will have 
started. Throughout the period, op- 
portunities are being sought to lay 
down the foundations for a continu- 
ing organisation, and we will use 
methods which encourage democratic 
participation of those who live in 
the area. The total costs may be 
£3000. 


The Community Workshop started as 
an idea in September 1965 when, af- 
ter three years of short-term projects, 
Campaign Caravan Workshops turned 
from the single issue of nuclear dis- 
armament to the problems of overall 
social change. The simplest and per- 
haps most obvious reason for this 
was a realisation among those in- 
volved with CND that nothing of 
consequence could be achieved with- 
out significant social change. There 
seemed to be a critical connection be- 
tween the change of heart and the 
change of institutions necessary for 
a society to live without the need for 
arms. 

This connection was made in the first 
statement of aims which was drawn 
up by the Community Workshop. It 
was set up to look at the extent to 
which people participate in making 
decisions that affect or determine 
their way of life; to explore the possi- 
bilities of removing the sense of 
powerlessness which is common to 
areas like Notting Hill; to establish 


Action was to be linked with a more 
formal research programme on the 
planning proposals for Notting Hill 
and the relationship between physical 
and social planning. 
In a statement put out before opening 
its house at 60 St Ervans Road, the 
Workshop said: 
“We recognise that this will lead 
us to searching questions concern- 
ing the nature of our society; about 
the divisions between the rich and 
the poor; and the distinction be- 
tween ‘ good’ residential areas and 
areas which are nearly slums.” 
More than any other, it is this aim 
which has shaped the development of 
the Workshop. It is not possible to 
identify with the conditions of the 
poor without a serious commitment to 
joining their struggle for social jus- 
tice. 
THE SOCIAL COUNCIL 
We were lucky because we already 
had a number of friends in the area, 
made when just after the race riots 


ject sponsored by Universities and 
Left Review; it was not difficult to 
see the programme of the Worksho 
almost as a continuation of the wor 
started then. More so, after makin 
contact with the Notting Hill Soci 
Council, a voluntary body which 
meets monthly to discuss local affairs, 
and which came into being on the 
initiative of the Methodist Group 
Ministry under the chairmanship of 
the Rev David Mason, as a response 
to the critical situation which existed 
because of the riots. 

The Social Council was able to de- 
velop along informal lines, bringing 
people, local organisations, and the 
statutory bodies together. It began to 
feel confident to move from discus- 
sion to action; it has just NE ce a 
full-time director, Donald Chesworth, 
and we can expect it to develop a 
number of social action programmes. 
The Social Council was the most 
natural organisation to work with. It 
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Cancer clinic 


This is an SOS. Last November, my 
wife and I appeared on a BBC TV 
programme to deal with cancer. As 
a result, we were invited to Germany 
by a cancer specialist for treatment 
with a new therapy. As I was rapidly 
deteriorating, we decided to risk 
coming here. When I arrived three 
and a half months ago my kidneys 
were collapsing; my abdominal 
tumour was large and spreading up 
the left hand side of my body towards 
the navel. Now my kidneys are well 
and my abdominal tumour is reduced 
to about a third to a quarter of its 
size. For five weeks I have had no 
pain whatever; this is the first time 
in ten years that I have had no pain. 
My wife and I are now able to plan 
for a future rather than live so very 
much in the present. > 
The main basis for the therapy is a 
non-toxic infusion called CH23 which 
was found by a Bulgarian chemist 
named Christoff; we have seen it 
work in many cases. However, the 
German Medical Council are very 
orthodox; they are against this medi- 
cament and the doctors who use it. 
Last week we appeared in a TV pro- 
gramme here in which the Medical 
Council attacked the doctors and the 
therapy and implied that I did not 
have cancer. They have since issued 
a very blatant smear press release. 
So we have come from the clinic 
where I have been for 34 months to 
this new clinic to see how we could 
fight the Medical Council on this. We 
have formed a Committee against 
Tyranny in Medicine and are starting 
a campaign to save CH23. 

The main problem we found was in 
the clinic right here. There are many 
“terminal” cases arriving daily. Two 
husbands brought their wives in cara- 
vans because all the beds are full. 
One hotelier has turned his hotel into 
a clinic-annexe for ambulant patients. 
There is a girl aged three who has 
had one leg amputated and has can- 
cer in both lungs; there is a boy aged 
seven whose tumour has pushed his 
eye onto his cheek - and many others. 
This clinic is their last hope. Yet 
there are only two doctors here; they 
work round the clock and sometimes 
don’t sleep at all. One doctor had a 
heart attack four months ago and we 
all fear that he will collapse again 
under the pressure. There are only 
four nurses and one secretary, al- 
though there is a mass of work to 
document and hundreds of letters to 
be answered daily. 

Is there anyone who has a little know- 
ledge of German who might come 
here to help? We could set up a crash 
course in the language if necessary. 
We desperately need doctors (and/ 
or medical students), nurses, nursing 
auxiliaries, clerks and typists. (As the 
Medical Council has smeared the 
clinic, the Germans are afraid to 
come here.) We could interview in 
London in a matter of hours and all 
expenses, air flights, etc, would be 
covered and a good salary paid. 
Money is available from one of the 
Christoff family. Accommodation 
would be arranged in a local pension 
and work permits arranged from this 
end. 

If anyone thinks they might be suit- 
able, who would be prepared to work 
irregular hours, who would want to 
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help save lives, then please let us 
know right away. The clinic will col- 
lapse if the staff have breakdowns 
and then many patients will die un- 
necessarily. We could send fuller de- 
tails if required. 

Peter and Wendy Newton Fenbow, 
8230 Bad Reichenhall /OBB, 

Christoff Klinik, Riedelstrasse 4, 

West Germany. 


Israel 


I disagree that Uri Davis’ solution to 
the Israel problem is the ideal one. 
Davis thinks that if Israel treats its 
Arabs better, lets in refugees, pays 
compensation and so on, the Arab 
countries would stop hating her. But 
Arab leaders have repeatedly said 
they want to “drive the Jews into 
the sea’; so the only real Israeli solu- 
tion is to leave - but who wants 2} 
million Jewish refugees? 

As for Israel taking refugees back, 
Davis’ first 50,000 would contain a 
large proportion of saboteurs. Could 
Britain take a million extra people 
per year until 30 million had come in? 
The proportions are the same. 

The solution of the present problem 
involves recognition of the status quo 
ante April 1967, re-establishment of 
the UN force, perhaps on Israeli soil 
this time, and integration of Palestine 
Arab refugees in the Arab countries. 
J. M. Driver, 

4 Obridge Road, Taunton, Somerset. 


The modern ghetto 


Would ‘‘secularisation” solve the 
problem of Israel as recent articles 
in Peace News (May 26 and June 2) 
have suggested? The corollary of the 
“ secularisation ” of the Jewish state 
- ie. its elimination as a potential 
refuge for any Jews threatened by 
persecution - must be the cultural 
assimilation of Jews throughout the 
world into their nations of domicile; 
ie. the disappearance of Judaism 
from the world, including Israel, as 
a cultural organism with its own pe- 
culiar religion, customs and _ tradi- 
tions. 

Israel is the modern counterpart of 
the mediaeval ghetto; its walls were 
built by hate and fear. They symbol- 
ise the separation of man from man; 
but they also serve a positive func- 
tion of preservation. To destroy the 
walls would not eradicate the hate 
and fear which caused them. Cultural 
assimilation would make them no 
longer necessary; but would the 
swamping of Judaism in the culture 
of our modern technological society 
be good for the human race as a 
whole, apart from whether the Jews 
themselves desired it? Would it not 
be more healthy for Western man, 
and Mohammedan man too, whose 
roots all spring from the same 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, to have a 
dialogue with the Jews, to integrate 
rather than destroy? 

But this is not compatible with Zion- 
ism any more than with “ secularisa- 
tion.” Isaiah prophesied that Jerusa- 
lem, the Holy City, would draw all 
the peoples of the earth to God; but 
a state specifically based on exclusion 
of non-Jews cannot fulfil this func- 
tion. 

There is no valid solution of the 
problem within the framework of the 
present set-up of power politics, just 
as there is no solution to the problems 
of war or poverty. 

I do not mean that nothing can be 
done about all these things until 
we have first had a world revolution; 
I mean that we can work towards 
their solutions on levels other than 
that of power politics. The Jews have 


everything to gain by world peace, 
and they well know that Israel’s fu- 
ture depends on keeping out of 
serious localised warfare. The boys 
at Carmel College where we spent 
Sunday night of the Oxford Peace 
walk sang ban-the-bomb songs with 
us; one of them got up at 4.30 am on 
Monday to get his work done so that 
he could join us on the march to Ox- 
ford. I am not sure they would have 
been so enthusiastic if we had sold 
them copies of Peace News with the 
front page article entitled “ Holy 
Escalation ”. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, London N11. 


Middle East 


“Middle East Blackmail,” yes! But 
who is blackmailing whom? How 
would you designate Nasser’s seizure 
of the Straits of Tiran from the UN’s 
peacekeeping forces with the active 
connivance of the Soviet leaders? Is 
it less blackmail when the villains are 
Nasser and Kosygin? Must you al- 
ways begin by assuming that the 
United States is in the wrong? 

You say too that Israel wants “ the 
West to intervene on her side.” It is 
true that Israel would welcome inter- 
national action to break Nasser’s 
blockade of the port of Eilat, but is 
this unreasonable? Would you have 
preferred Israel to assert her rights 
unilaterally and militarily without 
first giving those nations interested in 
averting war a chance to convince the 
Egyptian dictator that brinkmanship 
does not pay? 

Like you, however, I am opposed to 
surrendering all authority in the 
Middle East to the super-powers. I 
fear that the true interests of the 
inhabitants of that area would be 
sacrificed on the altar of power 
politics. It would be tragic if the only 
democracy in the Middle East was 
betrayed in another Munich. 

You proclaim your love of peace in 
every breath. Does not your con- 
science move you to protest against 
a military blockade exercised as a 
right of beligerency? Are you not 
aroused at all when military despots 
proclaim that it is their intention to 
annihilate a neighbouring people? 
What the hell is pacifism anyway? 
Jacob Gewirtz, 

22 West Avenue, London NW4. 


The coil 


Lydia Vulliamy (June 2), in arguing 
that the risks of the pill are a small 
price to pay for an efficient method 
of contraception, seems to be falling 
into the common trap of ignoring the 
other efficient method, the coil, or 
intra-uterine device. I have yet to see 
any statistics which show that the 
failure rate (ie. rate of unwanted 
pregnancies) where the coil is used is 
any higher than with the pill. And 
the advantages are great: nothing 
to remember or forget to take; a 
simple, easy insertion and you can 
forget the thing; no known side- 
effects (unlike the pill which can 
cause unpleasant effects in many 
women); and none of the risks of 
“ drug-taking ” which John Papworth 
(May 12) so rightly condemns. 

Sometimes I think there is a con- 
spiracy against the IUD in this coun- 
try. Whenever modern methods of 
contraception are discussed it is al- 
ways in terms of “the pill.” My fam- 
ily doctor said he couldn’t fit me with 
a coil, even outside the National 
Health, because it was ‘‘a difficult 
operation needing lots of equipment 
and months of training” (which is 
hooey). The new Family Planning As- 
sociation clinics which will fit the 
coil have year-long waiting lists. In 


my experience one is definitely en- 
couraged towards the pill in prefer- 
ence to the coil unless one is very 
insistent - and many women are still 
fitted with the antediluvian, messy 
and inefficient cap. Quite apart from 
the strange fact that fitting a coil 
costs five guineas here, whereas pro- 
paganda for underdeveloped coun- 
tries stresses that each squiggle of 
plastic costs less than 3d! 

I hesitate to suggest reasons for this 
state of affairs lest I be accused of 
paranoia. But could it be because 
pills cost a woman anything between 
6s and 10s every month for the rest 
of her productive life? The creams 
which one uses with the cap are 
equally expensive. Even at five 
guineas, a coil is a good bargain. 
Dare I suggest that someone, some- 
where, has a big fat vested interest in 
the fact that when we talk of con- 
traception, we say “the pill”? That 
when newspapers discuss the Catho- 
lics’ dilemma, they say “the pill”? 
That when prevention rather than 
cure (ie. contraception rather than 
abortion) is advocated, it is always 
“the pill”? 

It looks to me as if someone’s public 
relations campaign is succeeding be- 
yond his wildest dreams! 

Hazel McGee, 

154 Corbyn Street, London N4. 


Free Greece 


A picket is being held every Saturda 
from 11 am to 1 pm outside the Gree 
tourist office in Regent Street, Lon- 
don W1. A very good leaflet is being 
he out, and this small action to 
oycott the military regime by reduc- 
ing the tourist trade, and generally 
to remind people of the terrible situa- 
tion in Greece, gets a lot of notice. 
Help and support is urgently needed: 
please contact the ‘‘ Free Greek Tour- 
ist Office,’ 25 Warrington Crescent, 
London W9 (CUN 4576). 
Judy Brook, 
East Meon, nr Petersfield, Hants. 
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Defence of 


Cornwall 


Mebyon Kernow (Sons of Cornwall), 
the Cornish national movement which 
is seeking domestic home rule for 
Cornwall on a par to the Isle of Man, 
is now a movement whose voice is 
heeded. 
Since its foundation, 17 years ago, 
Mebyon Kernow has had members 
elected to local councils in Penryn, 
Padstow and Falmouth. This year it 
won its first county council seat. 
Three out of the five Cornish MPs 
support Mebyon Kernow’s aims; Peter 
Bessell, Labour MP for Bodmin, is a 
member. North Cornwall’s Labour 
MP, John Pardoe, professes to be 
“distinctly friendly towards the or- 
anisation and its aims,” and the 
onservative MP for St Ives, John 
Knott, says he is “wholly in agree- 
ment with their aims.” 
The main aims of Mebyon Kernow 
are to maintain the Celtic character 
of Cornwall and its right to self- 
government in domestic affairs; to 
foster the Cornish language, litera- 
ture and sport; to study local condi- 
tions and attempt to remedy any that 
may be prejudicial to Cornwall. The 
movement joined the Celtic League 
in 1962, presenting a case before the 
United Nations (as part of the 
League) during 1965. It is a member 
of the Federation of European 
Minorities. 
Cornwall, claims Mebyon Kernow, is 
faced with the loss of one parlia- 
mentary constituency; its county 
council; its assize court; the world 
famous Camborne School of Mining; 
in fact, its very identity. Mebyon 
Kernow has protested at the amalga- 
mation of Cornwall’s police force with 
the forces of Exeter, Plymouth and 
Devon. It has formed the Cornish 
Transport Commission, which is 


fighting rail closures (which include 
almost all Cornish branch lines), the 
abandonment of Cornish ports, inade- 
quacy of roads and air connections. 
The movement is promoting public 
interest in mining and fishing. It has 


demanded a university, and has put 
forward an alternative plan to the 
London overspill programme. 
Cornwall has been refused improved 
road access, tax concessions to ex: 
pand mining, control over wider fish- 
ing limits, a hospital casualty centre 
at Camborne-Redruth and a reduced 
Selective Employment Tax (which is 
hitting at Cornwall’s only major in- 
dustry - tourism). 

Peter Bessell has warned that unless 
the peculiar difficulties of Cornwall 
are dealt with effectively by the 
present government, home rule would 
have to be considered. John Pardoe 
claims that ‘“Cornwall’s economy 
could be a viable and an independent 
unit, and that we would then be able 
to give the tax incentives to industry 
which we are not at present able 
to give under English law.” 

Mebyon Kernow points out that the 
Isle of Man, with one-sixth the popu- 
lation and area of Cornwall, has been 
self-governing since 1866. It has an 
equivalent National Insurance ser- 
vice and income tax at 4s 6d in the £, 
and receives no subsidies from Great 
Britain. The Manx government pays 
5% of its budget to UK expenses. 
Luxembourg, the Channel Islands, 
Iceland, Faroes, the Republic of An- 
dorra and many places with smaller 
populations than Cornwall govern 
their own affairs. Cornishmen think 
they are not less capable. 

Mebyon Kernow also point out that 
the Cornish are a Celtic people, part 
of the Brythonic group (Welsh, Bre- 
tons and Cornish), with their own 
language - Kernewek - and culture. 
Though there are no longer any na- 
tive speakers, a Cornish publication, 
An Lef Kernewek, has a circulation 
of 100. 

“It is our duty to remain Cornish,” 
claims Mebyon Kernow. “ Leading 
thinkers in every land have stressed 
the value and essential nature of 
different cultures and regional charac- 
teristics. A uniform culture in the 
British Isles would be a dull thing.” 
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Members of the United Nations Emergency Force Swedish unit in the Sinai 


peninsula. In this article, Geoffre 


Geoffrey Carnall 


Carnall discusses the function of the 
- UNEF in Israel, and the history of UN peacekeeping generally. 


OFFICERS OF 
THE PEACE 


United Nations peacekeeping institu- 
tions are one of the few visible signs 
that the human race may be able 
to create a genuinely world-wide 
political system. It is natural to be 
disturbed and disappointed by the 
sudden disappearance of a UN pres- 
ence from the borders of Israel and 
Egypt. One cannot help feeling that 
this is yet one more blow to the 
prestige of peaceful methods - an- 
other victory for the world’s bloody- 
minded hawks. 

It is important, though, to understand 
exactly what is involved in keeping 
up an international presence in a con- 
flict. Discussion of UN peacekeeping 
has continually been confused by a 
desire to interpret any kind of inter- 
vention as a “police” operation, a 
matter of enforcement of interna- 
tional law. This desire was made ob- 
vious in a leading article in the 
Observer of May 28, where the writer, 
very properly concerned at the 
world’s drift towards ever-increasing 
instability, urges the need for the 
establishment of a collective system 
which could give Israel (and the 
Arabs) “‘ actual defence on the ground 
against any attack.” 

This demand ignores a great deal of 
what has been learned over the last 
twenty years about how international 
pressure for peace can be most effec- 
tively exerted. Much of this body of 
experience is conveniently, if tedious- 
ly, brought together in David Wain- 
house’s book* on international peace 
observation. 

It is a survey of some 70 examples 
of an international presence operating 
in conflicts since 1920. “ Peace ob- 
servation” is defined as ‘“ interna- 
tional action to deter, discourage, pre- 
vent, or terminate threatened or 
actual hostilities.” It may be asso- 
ciated with efforts towards mediation 
and conciliation; it may be associated 
with the use of considerable military 
peace-keeping forces, as in Cyprus. 
But essentially it is a training of the 
eyes of the international community 
on a threatening situation, mobilising 
influence of various kinds behind a 
peaceful settlement. 

This basic function must be distin- 
guished from the specific task of a 
particular peace-keeping operation; 
and it is important to remember that 
it is the basic function that must be 
safeguarded at all costs. One difficulty 
in the Congo was that the sheer size 
of the military presence overshad- 
owed the mediatory role of the UN. 
Things have worked out better in 
Cyprus, partly because the UN mili- 
tary force there is ‘ not large enough 
to assume a positive role in pacifica- 
tion of the country and therefore, to 
a much greater degree than in the 
Congo, presents an image of impar- 
tiality.” 

The biggest single group of Mr Wain- 
house’s cases are Latin-American 
ones, under the auspices of the Or- 
ganisation of American States. The 
rather official origins of the book are 
conspicuous in the tender attitude 
adopted towards the role of the US 
in the work of the OAS, and one can’t 


help wishing that this section had 
been written by a group of, say, 
Swedish investigators. Even as it 
stands, however, the section on the 
OAS throws some light on the condi- 
tions of successful intervention for 
peace by third parties; the import- 
ance of a rigorous respect for na- 
tional sovereignty, and for face-saving 
formulas; above all the need for 
flexibility and a willingness to impro- 
vise. 
These conditions need to be borne in 
mind before judging U Thant’s agree- 
ment to the Egyptian demand for the 
withdrawal of the UNEF from Sinai. 
Disturbing though this demand was, 
U Thant was rightly anxious not to 
create conditions in which future UN 
good offices might be jeopardised. 
Behind much of the criticism of U 
Thant there is an attitude that the 
UNEF was in Egypt “to keep Nasser 
in check” - an attitude which amply 
explains the suspicion widespread in 
Afro-Asian countries that UN peace- 
keeping is an instrument of colonial- 
ist pressure. 
So far from serving to check Presi- 
dent Nasser, one of UNEF’s main 
functions was to make an Israeli at- 
tack more embarrassing for Israel. If 
the breathing space provided by such 
reassurance could have been used for 
progress towards a solution of the 
Arab-Israel conflict, the history of 
UN intervention in the area might 
have been one of complete success. 
Since the conflict has come no closer 
to a solution, the present crisis was 
probably inevitable, and is indeed 
foreseen in Mr Wainhouse’s book. He 
points out that under the UNEF ar- 
rangement, Egypt could “decide to 
terminate the peace-observation acti- 
vities at the moment they are most 
essential.” 
Peace is only possible on the basis 
of settlements fair enough for all 
parties to acquiesce in. There have 
in the past been rare glimpses of 
such a settlement in the Middle East: 
Mr Wainhouse reminds us of Eric 
Johnston’s plan in 1955 for joint 
Arab-Israeli exploitation of the Jordan 
waters, a possible first step towards 
a general agreement. Jordan, Egypt, 
and even Syria were beginning to 
show interest when the project was 
killed by one of Israel’s massive re- 
taliation raids, this time on Syria. It 
is difficult not to be overcome by a 
fatalistic sense that any moves to- 
wards peace will be overwhelmed one 
way or another by the passions en- 
gendered and perpetuated by the 
violent birth of the state of Israel. 
If anything can check this fatalism, 
it is an awareness of the determined 
expertise of peace observers. A book 
like General E. M. L. Burns’s Between 
Arab and Israeli gives one a better 
idea of the state of mind that informs 
their work than does Mr Wainhouse’s 
austerely analytical study; and the 
existence of such people is one of the 
genuinely reassuring elements in a 
mainly explosive situation. 
*International Peace Observation: a 
History and a Forecast, by David 
W. Wainhouse and others (Johns 
Hopkins Press, £4). 
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was not burdened with “ official” ties 
which would have made radical agi- 
tation or grassroots work impossible. 
Those most directly responsible for 
it were those most interested in de- 
veloping community organisations, 
and it seemed an unnecessary dupli- 
cation for the Workshop to cut across 
this promising progress. The answer 
was to find ways of working with 
them and to contribute to their work. 
HOUSING 

To develop a community organisation 
in Notting Hill is inconceivable unless 
housing is taken as a central issue. 
Of all its social needs, housing is the 
most acute. Overcrowded, highly 
priced, grossly exploited, lacking 
amenities, the houses in the grey 
mean streets of Golborne Ward are 
a relic from the middle of the last 
century. Victorian family dwellings in 
Powis and Colville Squares are today 
divided and divided and divided in 
ever-increasing frenzy for higher 
rents. 

And so, quite quickly, the Workshop 
found a focus. We quickly learned 
that the protection which was sup- 
posed to be afforded by the Rent Act 
(1965) was almost illusory, especially 
for those living in furnished accom- 
modation. Our experience and work 
led to the formation of the Notting 
Hill People’s Association, which 
aimed to improve housing conditions, 
fight exploitation and make Notting 
Hill a better place to live in. We had 
a good deal of sympathy and advice 
from friends on the Social Council, 
and during discussions with them in 
March the idea of a summer project 
was devised. 

We needed a mobilisation of re- 
sources to identify the housing con- 
dition more precisely; to have a more 
co-ordinated programme of rehousing 
and dealing with emergency cases; 
help tenants who could not find out 
who their landlords were, or who 
were paying excessive rents. Hence 
the idea of a survey, which became 
a register of all the accommodation in 
No Kensington. It is not certain 
yet whether we should press for legis- 
lation to have compulsory registra- 
tion, with the details available to the 
public looking for accommodation; 
or whether we need to establish a 
consumer service. It is a hard de- 
cision, and much of the discussion 
this summer will revolve around it. 
Much must obviously depend on how 
effective we can make the housing 
register and how much use the com- 
munity can make of it. 

But to mobilise resources on this 
scale meant that we could add other 
possibilities, and two suggested them- 
selves: a play programme for the 
children and an extension of our 
community work. The play pro- 
gramme is very much part of the 
work carried out by the Social Coun- 
cil during the past three years. The 
DP IMUNTRGRER is new. 
COMMUN. ORGANISING 

What we are attempting in Notting 
Hill this summer is commonplace in 
America; the nearest equivalent 
is the work done by Students for a 
Democratic Society and the Student 
Non-violent Co-ordinating Committee. 
We are using a more cautious ap- 
proach, partly because in England 
we have a whole range of welfare 
provision which the Americans do 
not have, and our problem is to con- 
nect people with these services, but 
also because it is the first time com- 
munity organising on this scale has 
been tried in England and we are 
naturally anxious not to fail. 
Although housing is an obvious issue, 
what is at stake may really be civil 
rights for the immigrants; sometimes 
it looks very much that way. Notting 
Hill has almost the highest propor- 
tion of immigrants of any area. If we 


Hill 


were to start a programme of fair 
housing for immigrants, it could turn 
out to be a question: of basic civil 
rights. But we want to leave this 
question open, at least for the sum- 
mer. We are asking for help to open 
up a whole host of questions about 
life in Notting Hill, but to do it with 
the community. Some of us see this as 
the beginning of a programme which 
may take five years or more. 

What is really at issue is community. 
Life in the twilight areas of our cities 
for the children is sheer cultural de- 
privation. They are surrounded by an 
adult world where most of the work- 
ers have jobs which are not “ intrin- 
sically interesting, which encourage 


Vietnam: an 
ominous 
rumour 


Rod Prince writes: An ominous rum- 
ous is circulating in Washington, to 
the effect that President Johnson is 
planning to ask the US Congress this 
month for a declaration of war 
against North Vietnam, enabling him 
to invade that country. 

The rumour reached Peace News last 
week, when Gerry Hunnius, secretary 
of the International Confederation 
for Disarmament and Peace, returned 
from a visit to the USA and Canada. 
He told me that, just as he was about 
to leave Ottawa for London on Satur- 
day, May 27, he had a phone call from 
an acquaintance in Washington, who 
said that the Associated Press man 
at the Pentagon, Seymour Hirsch, 
had been told of the coming invasion 
and declaration of war by one of 
McNamara’s aides. 

Since then, various people in Wash- 
ington have been trying to confirm 
the rumour. Mr Hirsch is not pre- 
pared to name his source, and no-one 
will confirm or deny the story. Sena- 
tors and newspapermen from two US 
papers, the New York Times and the 
St Louis Post Dispatch, have been 
among those attempting to check the 
rumour. 

On Monday the ICDP issued a press 
statement saying that it viewed the 
prospect of an invasion with “the 
utmost alarm,’’ as leading to a con- 
flict with China and a general war 
in Asia - probably a world war. 


no sense of personal value, of being 
a maker” (Richard Hoggart, Uses of 
Literacy). So much of the effort of 
the teachers and the social agencies 
seems to be in vain; too often they 
are battling against forces which are 
too strong for them and which they 
do not understand. The case for high 
priority services for the twilight areas 
has been well known now for a num- 
ber of years. 

It looks as though it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to get these re- 
sources unless strong pressure is 
generated from the areas concerned. 
Some of us do not want this pressure 
to express itself in more violence, in 
more riots, but it would be silly to 
say that it could not happen in this 
way. We never seern to learn. 

When I say the real issue is commun- 
ity I mean the harmonious participa- 
tion of all who live in the area, no 
matter what the colour of their skin, 
with the same freedom to move in 
and out of the area. This is not true 
today. Coloured immigrants cannot 
move with freedom to the suburbs 
and the Irish immigrants have always 
been restricted to the poorer quart- 
ers of our cities. Three closely inter- 
twined social problems - immigration, 
poverty, and technological change - 
strike deep into the psychological life 
of the country. Poverty in an abun- 
dant society damages a man’s psyche 
far more than his body; racism in a 
nation espousing egalitarian princi- 
ples mentally cripples both black and 
white. The millions of individuals 
affected by these problems need to 
work out the necessary social changes 
in a psychologically satisfactory way, 
and they must not be afraid to ex- 
plore the possibilities of new social 
and political forms if the existing in- 
stitutions prove unsatisfactory. 

This summer in Notting Hill we are 
proposing to engage with our prob- 
lems, with precisely this kind of 
vision. What we are attempting is new 
in the sense that the methods are 
new. The lessons learned in America 
and Canada will be taken to heart; 
above all we do not think we can do 
it alone. 

This is why we are appealing for 
volunteers. We are committed to a 
vision of society which means the 
present one must be changed. It will 
not be changed overnight; nor will 
it be changed unless people within 
the depressed areas and without care 
passionately about the need to change 
squalor, bad housing and social in- 
justice. 


“T wouldn’t like to get American or British boys killed here.” - General 


Dayan, June 3, 1967. 
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First, in my infuriating way, I want 
to praise, briefly but extravagantly, 
something you no longer have the 
opportunity to see. It is the mime 
company of the Czechoslovakian 
Theatre on the Balustrade, whose 
three performances last week 
rounded off the Aldwych’s World 
Theatre season. Mime is a very beau- 
tiful, delicate, expressive language, 
as different to the usual theatre of 
speech as music is. (I find myself 
wondering what the effect would be 
if it were made the mandatory lan- 
guage in the UN.) In the eloquent 
hands of Ladislav Fialka and his com- 
pany, it turned the Aldwych into a 
hypnotic kaleidoscope of colour and 
movement and light and music, the 
like of which I haven’t seen in the 
theatre for a long time. The only 
thing I can inadequately liken it to is 
the visual equivalent of the Beatles’ 
Sgt Pepper LP. Come to think of it, 
I suppose you could see it for your- 
self. If you appreciate fine experien- 
ces, it’s as good a reason as any to 
aim your holiday at Czechoslovakia in 
preference to any comparable alter- 
native. 
* a * 


The military regime in Greece gets 
sillier and sillier, and, one hopes, 
less and less popular. They’ve just 
banned the music of Mikis Theodora- 
kis, best known in England as com- 
poser of the theme music in Zorba 
the Greek, and in Greece idolised as 
a_classical/folk composer. The pre- 
vious government regarded him as a 
communist, and banned his music 
from the radio. Despite, or perhaps 
because of this, his music accounted 
for 40% of all records sold in Greece 
last year. The ban was given with 
the announcement that the music 
“would cause discord among the 
Greeks.” 


Meanwhile, the Committee of 100 
have produced an illustrated tourist 
leaflet on Greece; it’s in black and 
white but is otherwise a fair imita- 
tion of the beautiful colour jobs that 
are the pride of the national tourist 
board. It’s an ironical introduction 
to the delights and dangers of the 
late home of democracy, and is being 
distributed outside the tourist office 
in Regent Street every Saturday (see 
letters). It might not be a bad idea 
to discreetly leave a few little stacks 
of them inside the office (by a sort of 
shoplifting-in-reverse) or in any travel 
agent, office of Olympic airlines, etc. 


Over the past week or so I’ve been 
conscious of a strange feeling of ela- 
tion as J walked about the streets of 
London. I finally tracked down its 
source to the shoes I was wearing. 
They were kindly given to me by 
Roger Barnard, are apparently made 
of hessian and go by the name of 
Mr Sneekers. I wouldn’t mention that 
last bit at all were it not that they 
seem to have a distinct personality 
about them; sunny and_= gentle. 
They’re the kind of shoes) favoured 
by extreme vegetarians, the ones 
who not only don’t eat meat, but 
don’t even wear it. Maybe they’re 
right, but I wonder (seriously) which 
came first: the principles or the 
shoes. Anyway, non-violent shoes are 
definitely good for you (good for the 
soul?). Thank you, Roger. 
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south 
Africa’s 
sick 
obsession 


A little girl has become the epitome 
of one country’s obsessional racial 
policies. She is a pretty, smiling 11- 
year-old, Sandra Laing, who may no 
longer legally live with her own par- 
ents because the laws of the Christian 
Republic of South Africa have as- 
signed her to a different racial group 
to them; her parents may circumvent 
the law by keeping her as their ser- 
vant (in separate quarters). 
Sandra’s mother and father are 
White, and her two brothers are 
White, and they hold that precious 
passport to the good things in South 
African life - White identity cards. 
But Sandra in appearance is “ Col- 
oured,” which in South Africa means 
a person of mixed racial descent; 
following complaints from parents of 
other children at the White school 
she attended, the Secretary of the 
Interior reclassified her as Coloured. 
The Pretoria Supreme Court dis- 
missed her father’s appeal after the 
child had been duly inspected by the 
Deputy-Secretary of the Interior. The 
judge, Mr Justice Galgut, with a cer- 
tain judicial reluctance, referred to 
the impossible situation created. How- 
ever, he found the Secretary of the 
Interior had not acted irregularly in 
altering her classification. 

The problem of defining “race” has 
always vexed the Nationalist govern- 
ment. In 1950 it passed the Popula- 
tion Registration Act, which was de- 
signed to decide once and for all the 
racial group of each individual. This 
was an essential piece of legislation 
for the strict application of all other 
apartheid laws. 

Although definitions of the various 
racial groups were incorporated in a 
number of laws in the past, the sys- 
tem up to 1950 had not been rigid. 
People could pass from one group to 
another if their physical features al- 
lowed. Even if it meant breaking with 
their families, there was every in- 
ducement for Coloured people, for in- 
stance, to pass as Whites. Schools, 
jobs, homes, entertainments, pensions 
- everything for Whites is on a higher 
and finer level. For those Africans 
who could pass as Coloureds the re- 
wards in a way were even greater, 
because they became free of the 
whole system of pass laws and similar 
restrictions. 

The practice of passing /to the group 
with the higher privileges was ex- 
tremely common. But with the Popu- 
lation Registration Act, everyone had 


“It is doubtful whether a_ single 
family which has been in South 
Africa for five generations can prove 
that it does not have Coloured rela- 
tives.” The photo above indicates 
the difficulty of drawing a dividing 
line between Whites and Coloureds. 


to be registered according to their 
racial classification, and that regis- 
tration is recorded not only on iden- 
tity cards, but on birth certificates 
and all official documents. 

The Act caused great misery and dis- 
tress, and its effects on individuals 
and families was devastating. 
Couples wishing to marry learned for 
the first time that they were not in 
the same racial classification. (Inter- 
marriage is illegal.) White families 
were “disgraced” and divided, as 
were many who considered them- 
selves Coloured and found they had 
been re-classified as Africans. 

There was no absolute yardstick to 
apply. Officials made up their minds 
in their own way. “ They just looked 
at me and said I was a Native,” a 
young Coloured man said. Here was 
Mr W, a Coloured man who served in 
the Cape Coloured Corps in two 
World Wars. Both his father and 
mother had Afrikaans surnames and 
he was employed in an occupation 
where only Coloureds are accepted. 
It took a government official exactly 
half an hour to turn him into an 
African. From then on, he had to 
carry a pass; he had to leave his 
home and try to find another in an 
African location. He lost his job, He 
could not even claim his war veter- 
an’s pension when he became old - 
Africans are not eligible for such 
pensions. i 

In some big hauls in Johannesburg, 
Coloured people were rounded up in 
the streets on their way to work or 
while shopping; or were taken from 
their jobs. They were taken before a 
tribunal where questions were fired 
at them: “ What does your mother 
look like? Did your grandfather have 
crinkly hair? Where did your grand- 
mother come from? What is your 
wife? Her father? Her grandfather? 
Is her complexion darker than yours? 
What is the length of her hair? Do 
you eat porridge? Do you sieep on 
the floor or on a bed?” By such 
questions, they determined a person’s 
racial category. 
But how do you decide to what group 
a person goes when that decision 


must be made contrary to every 
known biological law? Is this man to 
be classified as African or Coloured? 
Stick a pencil in his hair and ask 
him to bend down; if the pencil 
stays in, he is Bantu - African; if it 
falls out, he is Coloured. 

Two eminent anthropologists, Profes- 
sor Dart of the University of Wit- 
watersrand and Dr Breutz, a govern- 
ment ethnologist, are called to give 
evidentce before the Race Classifica- 
tion Board to prove that an 80-year- 
old man should be classified as 
Coloured, not African. Cross-exam- 
ined, Professor Dart says Mr Wangra 
is not an African: “His forehead is 
elevated, the head broad and short, 
his nose has a high bridge with the 
typical curved contour of an Arme- 
noid nose. He has neither the jutting 
lower jaw nor the flared nostrils of 
a Negro.” The man is made to turn 
his face this way and that, so that 
the Board can examine all points and 
compare them with the pictures of 
different racial types. 

Where science fails to bolster these 
policies, justification is sought in the 
Bible. God created black and white 
and intended them to be separate 
and different. Where division does 
not exist it is forced into being. 
Where something tends to blur divi- 
sion, it is changed. 

By 1963 there were still more than 
20,000 people living in a twilight no 
man’s land - borderline cases not yet 
categorised according to race. There 
was also a steady flow of court cases 
as people appealed against their race 
classification. The courts have some- 
times proved too liberal in their inter- 
pretations of the law, and finally this 
year the Minister of the Interior de- 
cided to amend the Population Regis- 
tration Act once again (amendments 
had already “closed loopholes”) to 
stop ‘insidious integration” by 
Coloureds slipping over the line. 
Yet, according to Dr O. Wollheim, a 
Cape Provincial Councillor, it is 
doubtful whether a single family 
which has been in South Africa for 
five generations can prove that it 
does not have Coloured relatives; in 
the South African parliament a 
United MP, Captain Jack Basson, up- 
set members by saying that if people 
are to be classified solely on the 
grounds of descent, then “there are 
very few people sitting in this Assem- 
bly today who could be classified as 
White.” 
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He told parliament of a couple who 
had come to him for help. The woman 
was White in appearance, but when 
she became engaged to a White man 
it was found she had been classified 
as Coloured. Captain Basson had 
tried to obtain reclassification, but 
failed; the woman and her fiancé 
committed suicide. 

When Mrs H. Suzman (the only Pro- 
gressive Party member of parliament) 
referred to the “sick obsession with 
race and colour in South Africa,” a 
government MP called out to her: 
“You have got a sick obsession with 
humanism.” 

The new amendment will finally close 
the South African stud-book, so that 
the country’s three and a half million 
Whites will no longer wake in a sweat. 
at night thinking of the few thousand 
near-Whites trying to cross the colour- 
line. Now you can be as fair and 
Aryan as you like, but if the records 
show you had a Coloured great- 
grandmother, you must be classified 
as Coloured. When the records are 
not clear, then in determining a per- 
son’s classification his “habits, edu- 
cation, speech, deportment and de- 
meanour in general shall be taken 
into account.” 

Stanley Uys has written in the Johan- 
nesburg Sunday Times: “In the long 
and sordid history of racialism this 
must rank as one of the most pecu- 
liarly obsessive Acts ever recorded.” 
What is most dismal is that when the 
provisions of this monstrous piece of 
legislation are tightened up again and 
again, no Nationalist ever raises a 
voice of protest; a whole people stand 
by and watch this injustice being per- 
petrated on another people without 
showing any visible signs of disturbed 
conscience. 

These people are perfectly sane. 
These sane ones say: “ Why shouldn’t 
we discriminate? It’s our country, 
isn’t it? ” In Britain thousands of sane 
people close the doors of their apart- 
ments and ‘offices and industries 
against people of different skin 
colour. 

You must have a “ sick obsession with 
humanism ” to find something terrible 
in the laws of a country which say 
that a smiling, 11-year-old girl may 
not live with her own parents and 
her brothers because her skin is a 
little darker in colour than theirs. 
Hilda Bernstein is a freelance journ- 
alist and specialist on African affairs 
who lives in London. 
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The !aay journalist from the woman’s 
asagazine/page saw her opportunity 
to ask a qvestion which she’d been 
Storing up for some time: “ You're 
seally an important symbol and quite 
a heroine for voi:ng people today...” 
Joan Baez wa. caught almost literally 
off balance and fiashed a quick smile 
as she adopted a mock-heroic attitude, 
tne flamenco-dancer’s puse with the 
red rose held high over her head, to 
deflect the question. (When pop-group 
“stars” do this sort of thing, it is 
known as ‘“clowning.”) She clearly 
didn’t like to think of herself as a 
heroine. 

But she couldn’t evade the question. 
Did she feel she had responsibilities 
to young people? Miss Baez slowly and 
reluctantly admitted that she did. 
But it was obvious that her “ influ- 
ence ” with young people really didn’t 
preoccupy her. What mattered was 
what she did: “I’m . . . pushing non- 
violence, you know? ”’ 

This is something both curious and 
remarkable about Joan Baez: that 
she seems genuinely unconscious of 
her “role” in society - the shy-beauti- 
ful folk-singer, the non-violent peace 
movement personality. Certainly, she 
will use her status with the media in 
order to prevent Negro children being 
stoned in Mississippi, but this was an 
act of political realism which doesn’t 
seem to have given her pause psycho- 
logically. It was Ira Sandperl who 
pointed out: “ They started throwing 
stones again after we’d gone! ” 

Miss Baez genuinely didn’t know that 
the rose in her hand could be taken 
as a non-violent symbol. She hadn’t 
thought about the influence that she 
and Bob Dylan might have had on 
popular poetry. The “ nature” of her 
audiences didn’t worry her; she didn’t 
realise that the seats at her Albert 
Hall concert were expensive. 

There is an innocence here which 
makes sometimes arrogant-minded 
people like myself want to attack her 
- but, on reflection, what she says de- 
fies criticism. It seems to me that 
she is simply a good person, so well- 
adjusted to her role that she doesn’t 
need to worry about it. Thus: 


and 
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Joan Baez: “ How can I worry about 
my career? If I worried about my 
career I wouldn’t sleep . . . I mean, 
everybody keeps saying, ‘Oh, my 
dear, if you take one more step in 
so-and-so direction, that’s the end 
of your career,’ so if I thought about 
it, if I cared about it ... well, I 
don’t sleep as itis... but...I 
don’t care.” 

Me: “Do you care about the nature 
of the audiences you get? ” 

JB: ‘ Well, I very seldom after a 
concert feel, ‘Ugh,’ and whenever 
I feel, ‘ Ugh,’ it turns out it was me 
and not the audience, except in 
about three places where it was a 
mistake and they thought it was 
supposed to be a wrestling match 
or something...” 

Me: “ Yes, but the tickets are very 
pricey these days...” 

JB: “ Are they? ” 

Man from Telegraph, protectively: 
“Tt didn’t prevent anybody last 
night. It was a wonderful audience.” 
JB: “ Oh, it was a marvellous audi- 
ence...” 

Telegraph-man: “This is what... 
if I can quote myself... I felt that 
you don’t project to the audience, 
you draw the audience in to 


you... 

JB: “ Well, I had to last night. [Miss 
Baez sang at the Albert Hall with a 
sore throat.] I had to get them half 
way down my throat so they could 
hear.” 

Telegraph-man: “ The audience was 
there with you every minute.” 

JB: “There was a fellow in about 
the eighth row...” 

(What price was his seat, I thought.) 
“,.. and he knew every song, and 
he was like this, mouthing every 
word. Oh, it was lovely. Empathy, 
ee know what to do with it 
a pe! 

And again, when Dennis Gould from 

Peace News said that Miss Baez, with 

her singing, and Bob Dylan had had 

“probably the most important influ- 

ence on popular poetry this cen- 

tury”: how did she see herself, and 
the songs that she sang, in relation 
to poetry? She replied: 


BOB OVERY talks to 


Joan Baez 


sandperl 


... USually what 
they say is 

‘Oh, non-violence? 
Good luck, kid’... 


“T never thought about it, really. 
You know, I don’t try to see myself, 
period. So I don’t know about ques- 
tions like that. And I really, serious- 
ly, had never thought about poetry 
... especially because I don’t write 
any of it. I interpret things, kind 
of, but I’ve never written any- 
thing.” 
It’s more than presumptuous of me, 
on the strength of two press confer- 
ences in two years, to try to pro- 
nounce on Joan Baez’s character. But 
I get the impression that she quite 
simply “ does not try to see herself ”: 
she does not stand outside herself and 
question, what, why, how? Her public 
personality is her personality. When 
she goes down to Mississippi to stop 
them throwing stones it\is because 
she wants to, and not because, self- 
consciously, she feels she owes it to 
her public. 


Embryo 


If this is so, she’s an extraordinarily 
rare person. How many of us are not 
weakened the whole time by self- 
doubt? And comforted by the know- 
ledge of a role we have to play, 
shielded from doubt by routine? The 
danger with Joan Baez, then, is not 
that she will find the load of her pub- 
lic life impossible to bear, but that 
she will be exploited without knowing 
it. By the music impresarios who 
charge the public too much for her 


‘concerts. (It is significant that she has 


just started concerts again after an 
eight months’ rest from singing: “I 
couldn’t. I got tired.” She sings only 
when and where she wants to.) And 
by the peace movement. 
I put this very point to Ira Sandperl, 
founder with Joan Baez of the School 
for Non-violence at Carmel, after the 
press conference. We had had a very 
interesting answer from both of them 
on the nature of the change they hope 
to see take place in American society 
(“It’s a mad-house,” said Miss Baez): 
Me: ‘“ You were talking about a 
‘non-violent revolution.’ Presum- 
ably the School for Non-violence is 


one growing point for this ‘non- 
violent revolution '? ” 
JB: “‘ Well, Carmel Valley Institute 
is a very healthy embryo, right now. 
It’s silly to pretend it’s any more 
than that. But what’s happening a 
little bit in that area is a kind of 
community growing up... 
“A gentleman started coming to 
the School about a year ago and he’s 
local, he runs a gas station and he 
sells milk. And so he employs boys 
[COs and others] who know they’re 
going to be going into jail pretty 
soon. And now he’s started employ- 
ing some of the girls, selling milk 
from the place, too. These girls 
have trouble getting jobs. Most of 
the jobs that are easy round there 
are military jobs, and they won’t 
take them...” 
Me: “So what do you understand 
by the word ‘revolution’? Is it in 
terms of a sort of drop-out thing? ” 
JB: “No, it’s a drop-in thing. It’s 
a reversal and everything. The uni- 
versities are crummy. I think that 
the best thing that can happen in a 
university is that you really have 
a passionate love for some kind of 
subject, and you’re willing to go 
through all that crud just so you 
can learn that subject, but even 
then you can come out a first-rate 
doctor and say you know how to 
transfer a brain from somebody’s 
head to somebody else’s head, but 
what for if we’re all going to get 
blown up? 
“ And almost everybody comes out 
of that school still thinking it’s OK 
to kill . . . reserving the right to 
kill as long as you kill the right 
person. What I think has to change 
is the international consensus, 
which is, ‘You can kill as long as 
your nation says who to kill.’ 
“Within the nation-state it’s not 
looked upon as the right thing to 
do. I mean, if the lady across the 
street...” 
(Miss Baez had said earlier: “ There’s 
only one person left in the Valle 
who’s openly wandering around with 
a gun and threatening to bump us off 
- she lives across the street, unfor- 
tunately.”’) 
“|, . bumped one of us off she’d 
be in trouble no matter how much 
her neighbours sympathised with 
her. But if she chose to bump off 
somebody in Vietnam then she’d get 
a string of medals instead. And so 
that’s what’s so absolutely whacky. 
“ But I think there’s a possibility of 
that consensus being changed and 
what we would say is a goal for the 
School is not that someday there’s 
a world where everybody holds 
hands and it’s one sort of 24-hour- 
a-day be-in, where everybody loves 
everybody and there’s no violence 
. . because that’s just silly, and 
usually what they say is, ‘ Oh, non- 
violence? Good luck, kid’... I 
think that probably bar-room brawls 
will go on, but that seems more 
voluntary than having to recruit 
people, train them how to murder 
each other, you know, and then 
send them all out in the field. And 
it’s been going on for thousands 
of years.” , 
Ira Sandperl: “I'd like to give you 
the definition of revolution, too, and 
that is ‘The change of human rela- 
tionships where no class oppress 
another class’: it’s an old defini- 
tion...” 
Me: “ And how are you going to do 
it?” 
IS: “By learning non-violent tech- 
niques as well as non-violent atti- 
tudes. And this is where the civil 
rights movement in the United 
States has really crumbled because 
they would settle for techniques 
and not have the slightest idea that 
non-violence really meant that you 
changed the attitudes ... your own 
attitudes.” 
JB: “Mostly what happened with 
civil rights is that somebody would 
throw a book of Gandhi in a room- 
ful of people and say, ‘ Study that, 
kiddos, because next week we're 
going to do a rent-strike and you’re 
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going to have to know what to do 
when the cops walk in.’ And that’s 
pretty shaky grounds to run a non- 
violent revolution on for 15 years! ” 
(Martin Luther King has “been 
around now” for fifteen years.) 
Me: “ Well, that’s what I’m saying: 
how do you teach the ‘non-violent 
revolution ’?” 
IS: ‘ Well, you see, what we really 
want to do with King .. . And I'll 
say perfectly immodestly that he’s 
accepted every one of our proposals 
as his own . . . for the last month 
or two. So I think we may be able 
to do this also with Dr King... 
“Let me say something about King 
very briefly. He has this real feeling 
of non-injury, of non-hurting which 
is really moving .. . you know, you 
sit there and listen to one platitude 
after another and you’re absolutely 
sobbe because it’s so meaning- 
ul! 
“ But anyway, one of the things that 
we want to do with Dr King is set 
up workshops all over the United 
States. And I think with King and 
Joan Baez, and if Dr Spock does it 
with us also, that there will be a 


whole range of people who will 
show up. They really will use, say, 
Louis Fischer’s Life of Gandhi... . 
There’s a new book called The 
Sign of Cain which has been pub- 
lished in America... not bad.... 
If we use these things as frame- 
works so people really have ideas 
on how to transform, with the 
culmination point being that after, 
say, six months at a minimum, 
there be some sort of really massive 
non-violent civil disobedience 
against the war in Vietnam, making 
it clear all the time that it isn’t 
only that war, it’s that the United 
States exploits England, Latin 
America, Africa, Asia, you know... 
really make all the economic/social 
points very clear, and I think that 
can be done...” 
But he was side-tracked and didn’t 
finish ... 
Ira Sandperl is a gangly, fit-looking, 
middle-aged, white-bearded, excitable, 
intelligent man. He wouldn’t thank 
me for it, but with his extravagant, 
long-armed gestures as he talked and 
his high-pitched tone of voice and 
persistent chuckle as he warmed to a 


line of argument, he reminded me of 
nothing so much as that doyen of 
mythical characters, the White Negro. 
That rarity, a white man with a zest 
for life. 

I latched on to Ira Sandperl as soon 
as the press conference was officially 
over and asked him whether he really 
did think that Martin Luther King, 
Joan Baez and Benjamin Spock could 
get non-violent workshops started all 
over the USA and, if so, how he 
rationalised the use of ‘“‘ personality ” 
figures to promote non-violence. Was 
the adoption of non-violent attributes 
sincere and long-lasting if it came 
about as the result of a superficial, 
however genuine, admiration for a 
“persona”? Look what happened in 
India when Gandhi was gone. How 
did Sandper! reconcile the use of the 
media with non-violence? 

Sandperl’s simple answer was that 
he didn’t attempt to rationalise his 
proposal to exploit the personalities 
of Baez, King and Spock in terms of 
non-violent theory, but that after 
Martin Luther King had spoken in a 
town the populace was often ready 
to consider non-violence seriously. 
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Equally, if Stokely Carmichael had 
spoken they might be enthusiastic 
about Black Power. The important 
thing was to get in and do the ground 
work after King and the others had 
been there, so that there would be no 
falling away. : 

Out of this, I think it is possible to 
argue that as long as Joan Baez is 
preaching non-violence in sincerity 
through her whole personality, she is 
not and cannot be said to be exploit- 
ing and using people through her use 
of the media and a media-created 
“persona.” And, similarly, while she 
puts in only those appearances that 
she wants to, she herself is not being 
exploited. 

However, it’s a very narrow path to 
tread. The press conference ended 
because Miss Baez was felt to be tired 
after her concert. And immediately 
she was taken over to the other side 
of the room for press photos and then 
had to sing one of her songs. In the 
middle of it all, Donovan walked in 
with his entourage, and they left to- 
gether. Miss Baez will have to be that 
rare person I described, if she’s to 
survive it all. 


Brian Rice paints abstracts and ex- 
hibits regularly. Thirty years old, he 
lives in South Kensington and works 
in a large sparsely furnished studio. 
Some of his pictures are “ assembled ” 
from a number of miniature canvases 
and this means that the paintings can 
take on unusual shapes and break 
away from the conventional rectan- 
gular form. Geometric forms pre- 
dominate in the paintings. Smoothly 
executed in acrylic colour with clear 
hard edge shapes, the paintings evoke 
a sense of restrained gaiety. I began 
by asking Brian Rice why he painted. 
Because. I enjoy painting; basically, 
it’s as simple as that. I don’t feel that 
there is a great crusade in being a 
painter. Obviously, your own painting 
is more valid and more interesting if 
you paint about something, if you 
have something to say: this is what 
makes one an original painter. J think, 
too, that everyone feels a need to 
communicate. I see things visually and 
so I try to communicate visually. 
Music I find very difficult; I like this 
form of communication and some- 
times wish I had a voice or could play 
an instrument. Singers have a very 
good form of communication because 
they can stand up and see whether 
what they are doing is working, they 
either get the cheers or boos, but with 
a painter the process-is dispersed. 
One is in the studio painting away, 


and it may be a year before one can 
show that painting to the public; 
there is a sense of isolation. 

I think this is the slightly frustrating 
thing about painting as a means of 
communication. Of course, most paint- 
ers tend to be introverted, and they 
would not want to get up on a stage 
and sing. I have gradually come to 
realise that in painting one has a 
form of power; one has the power to 
change people’s ideas. I find this very 
interesting. Politicians, of course, have 
this power; and, in the same way, so 
have pop singers and musicians; but 
in a subtler, nicer way a painter has 
it, too. It does not rely on the spur 
of the moment reaction, it relies on a 
considered reaction. People can be 
sent into something like a frenzy by 
a politician, but an hour or two later 
they have come down, while with a 
painting the effect is much more 
studied and lasting. This is interest- 
ing, but I don’t think it has anything 
to do with my original reason for 
painting at all. I think originally it 
was because I liked doing it. 

From where do you draw the imagery 
for your paintings? 

At the moment I am interested in 
mathematical and geometrical ideas. 
I know very little about mathematics, 
but when I see geometric drawings 
they stimulate me. I think there is 
still a kind of “pop” thing about my 
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work, but I think it is not ‘‘ pop” art 
as we talked about it five years ago, 
rockets and cornflake packets, etc, 
but what I would call a super form 
of “pop.” The ideas are very basic; 
sometimes I will start something by 
simply picking up a compass or ruler 
and beginning to draw some lines. 
Are you influenced by other painters; 
for instance, Mondrian? 

Oh yes, I think that one is always 
influenced by other painters; it is im- 
possible not to be. I would say that 
very few painters of our age have not 
been influenced by other artists, but 
Francis Bacon is an example. He is an 
example of someone with tremendous 
individuality. I tend to think of my- 
self as a classical painter, definitely 
following in a tradition. Protesters in 
paint bore me because they don’t 
contribute, only dissent. If you think 
that the world is a dull, ugly place, 
as Bacon probably does (Bacon’s 
world is very nasty), OK: if you are 
Francis Bacon, paint it. For me, to 
paint it is to repeat it. What I prefer 
to do is to try to make it a better 
place by adding, as it were, happier 
things. I don’t have a crusade about 
this, but I like doing pleasant, happy 
paintings. I feel that I am brighten- 
ing up people’s lives, showing them 
that there are nice, happy things 
around us as well as starvation and 
coal tip disasters. Basically, my work 
is optimistic. 

Would you say that you have a ten- 


dency to withdraw into your own 
world? 

My own world is quite a happy one. 
During the last ten years have 
worked quite hard in building up a 
sort of nice world around me. I teach 
two days a week, the rest of the week 
is my own. Of course, artists have to 
live in a dream world. This room is 
my world. I have spent a lot of time 
making the room a light, happy place. 
Maybe if one ignores what is going 
on outside the window one is being 
unrealistic; but I think I am aware 
of what is happening in the world. 
Some artists have attempted to re- 
late their Fees to a political and 
social ideal. Do you think that paint- 
ing can sustain this kind of role? 

I think it can. From my own personal 
point of view, I am not terribly in- 
terested. To be quite honest, I paint 
for selfish reasons, because I want to 
do what I want to do. If my paintings 
appeal to an intellectual hierarchy, 
and if they say something to them, 
well and good. If it reaches further 
down and has universal appeal, that’s 
even better; but if it does not, if it 
cannot, I am not prepared to change 
my work to make it acceptable to 
everyone. Of course, education has a 
part to play here. Most people still 
expect a painting to be representa- 
tional. We have not had abstract 
paintings long enough. 

Raymond Little teaches art at a 
secondary school in Stevenage. 
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Francesca Serio 


MAFIA AND 
ANTI-MAFIA 


On March 9 and 11 a shudder went 
through the small Sicilian country 
town of Sciara. Two of the four Mafia 
accomplices who had carried out the 
order to kill the young socialist trade 
union leader, Turiddu or Salvatore 
Carnevale, had come home, one to 
Sciara and the other to the adjoining 
town of Caccamo. They had been in 
prison with two others, one of whom 
died. After several years in prison 
they were tried and sentenced. They 
appealed. After a further term of im- 

risonment, awaiting the appeal case 
Rates, they won their case for lack 
of sufficient evidence, but were sen- 
tenced to a term of compulsory resi- 
dence in a specified area away from 
their home town. Now two of them 
are free and have come home. “I 
don’t look at him,” said Francesca 
Serio, the mother of Carnevale; “ the 
people greet him without affection - 
only out of fear.” 


Francesca Serio herself has known no 
fear since her son’s death. On May 
16, 1955, after he was shot, she was 
the first person in Sicilian history to 
Yiave operiy denounced the Mafia. 
Everything would otherwise have 
ended in silence as it always had. 
One would have spoken of a crime 
committed for personal reasons, hon- 
our, gain, or revenge. But the mother 
of Carnevale went to the court of 
Palermo and testified against the 
Mafia. 


On the day of Carnevale’s death the 
people were terrified. No-one dared 
speak. The mother’s act of courage 
drove away fear and everyone came 
to the funeral. Carlo Levi describes 
her in Le Parole Sono Pietre: 
“This woman as she is, was made 
in a day: the tears are no longer 
tears but words, and the words 
are stones. She speaks with the 
hardness and precision of a court 
brief, with absolute profound con- 
viction like someone who has sud- 
denly found an unalterable cer- 
tainty to support her: this cer- 


Alan Bold 


tainty that dries her tears and | 


makes her ruthless is Justice.” 

Dressed in deep mourning for life, 
she has taken up her son’s work, 
and is secretary of the Sciara section 
of the Socialist Party. 

Now, helped by the fact that there 
is an Anti-Mafia Commission, cases 
are being re-examined, and in the 
light of new evidence, the police have 
begun investigations with a view to 
re-opening the case. “If they con- 
demn him at least we wouldn’t have 
to see him around our town,” Fran- 
cesca Serio said, and her brother 
echoed her words with: ‘“ We want 
justice.” 

The objectives for which Turiddu 
Carnevale gave his life have in part 
been realised in Sciara. He founded 


the local section of the Socialist ° 


party and the trade union and 
brought pressure to bear to enforce 
the land reform act of December 
1951. Sciara was a feudal estate, be- 
longing to the Princess Notarbartolo. 


No share 


It was one thing to have a law; it 
required a further struggle to have 
it put into effect. The national law 
established that 60% of the grain 
should go to the labourers and 40% 
to the owner, while the Sicilian re- 
gional law even gave 68% to the 
labourers; but it was a struggle to 
obtain either. Furthermore the law 
established that 50% of the olives 
gathered should go to the peasants; 
in fact they had no share of the 
olives. It had been the custom that 
the peasants who sowed grain under 
the olive trees had no part in the 
olive harvest, but were still obliged 
to take part in the olive picking. 
When the law was passed the owners 
entrusted the gathering of the olives 
to olive pickers and their supervisors 
from adjoining towns who formed 
part of the network of reciprocal 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


He thought before the war 

Of conflicts, heroism, enemies 
Who had to be crushed; 

Causes that had to be fought for. 


He had no time before the war 
For bright skies, fields, the warm 
Sun, his woman — only 

Causes that had to be fought for. 


I see him now after the war 

In my lifetime. I notice his love 

Of the sun, bright skies, fields, his woman: 
Causes that have to be fought for. 


clientélism. Carnevale asked that the 
harvesting of the olives should be 
entrusted to the same peasants who 
cultivated the grain and that the 
division of the olive harvest should 
be carried out according to the law. 


While the national law required the 
landowners to formally commit them- 
selves to cultivating the land they 
wished to retain instead of letting it 
lie fallow, the Sicilian regional law 


also limited the amount of land of - 


any one owner to 200 hectares. As 
the distribution of the land was only 
a fraction of that allocated, Carnevale 
led solemn ceremonies of men, women 
and children, waving flags, to take 
possession of the land symbolically. 
When they marched back the pro- 
cession was stopped. Carnevale was 
asked to go to the town hall for dis- 
cussion; while there he was arrested 
and sent to jail for a week. While he 
was in jail Francesca Serio was ap- 
proached by one of the supervisors in 
the square of Sciara and told that if 
only she would leave the party and 
induce her son to stop his political 
activities, they could have all the 
olives they could wish for, but if not 
there was no knowing what might 
happen. 


Carnevale continued his struggle for 
the poor. He asked for an eight-hour 
instead of an eleven-hour day for the 
workers in the stone quarry where 
he was employed. The quarry also be- 
longed to Princess Notarbartolo, and 
although the works belonged to a 
firm in Bologna, everything was 
handled by local contractors linked to 
the Mafia. 


Carnevale was approached by admin- 
istrators, offered rewards if he gave 
up his activities, warned several 
times and finally shot on his way to 
work on May 16, 1955. 

The struggle continues. The General 
Confederation of Labour has just 
achieved a basic wage of 2,300 lire a 
day (£1 6s) for a farm labourer, but 
half a million Sicilians are forced to 
emigrate for lack of work here in 
order to earn enough to provide their 
families with the necessities of life. 
The choice of the part of his property 
that exceeded 200 hectares was left 
to the landowner, and he gave away 
the poorest, the most barren land, or 
villages were built on the expro- 
priated land but water and light were 


not laid on, no school was built and 
the villages were deserted. 

Mafia methods of reciprocal promo- 
tion and intimidation of the poor are 
only possible while Sicily is poor and 
backward; the Mafia dell’acqua which 
extorts payment for the water that 
flows through the peasants’ land can 
only continue while irrigation is in- 
adequate, 


Dolci libel case 


Danilo Dolci, examining the difficul- 
ties of working together co-operative- 
ly, has found that the mistrust of 
group work was due to the fact that 
groups were almost invariably asso- 
ciated with delinquent gangs. This 
led him to study the Mafia, and the 
Anti-Mafia Commission invited him ta 
prepare a dossier on his findings. 
Last year Danilo Dolci was sued for 
libel by two MPs, Mattarella and 
Volpe, on whom he had prepared a 
dossier, part of which he had read 
at a press conference, alleging com- 
plicity with the Mafia. The case was 
heard on alternate Tuesday after- 
noons, with a summer recess of four 
months. In January the court decided 
that the hearings were taking too 
long, and that they could not hear any 
more of Dolci’s witnesses or any new 
evidence. One would assume that this 
meant that the case had been proven 
in Dolci’s favour, but in fact the court 
had indicated that enough had been 
heard to arrive at a sentence. (Libel 
is a criminal offence in Italy.) In pro- 
test, Dolci instructed his solicitors 
that their task was completed and 
told the court that he would not at- 
tend any more, as the full evidence 
in the hands of. the Anti-Mafia Com- 
mission and that of the witnesses still 
to be called was not to be examined. 
The court has now appointed two de- 
fending barristers and there is a re- 
port that a further 12 witnesses out 
of a total of 76 are to be called. 
Meanwhile the Anti-Mafia Commis- 
sion is taking up its work with re- 
newed vigour. 

There is a saying: “Sicilians have 
the patience of the universal.” This 
island, which has endured eight or 
more foreign dominations, may have 
needed time to find its own identity; 
but there is no doubt that Sicily is 
on the march towards a better and 
fairer social order. 
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BATTLE FOR 
THE MINDS— 
ARMY STYLE 


The US army is teaching Chemical 
Corps officers how to use a “ power- 
ful mind-altering drug” as a possible 
combat weapon, the New York Herald 
Tribune reported on May 13. 

The report quotes an army lesson 
plan as describing the drug, known 
as “Agent BZ,” as “our standard 
incapacitating agent.” LSD is listed as 
having “ great promise.” 

A Defence Department spokesman 
described BZ as a “delayed acting 
agent temporarily producing incapa- 
citating physical and mental effects.” 
The possible symptoms included gid- 
diness, hallucination, drowsiness and 
maniacal behaviour. Two researchers 
at the New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric 
Institute said that the substance was 
probably related to belladonna; it 
could be sprayed in combination with 
a faintly oily base, and would be ab- 
sorbed almost immediately through 
the skin. 
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More US deserters in Europe 


Gerard Daechsel writes: According 
to Le Monde (May 27), Switzerland 
has at least ten American military 
deserters taking refuge there. 


During a Franco-Swiss TV programme 
on May 25, Jean Ziegler, Professor 
at the University of Geneva, recalled 
that in January two US deserters had 
been sent back to West Germany by 
the authorities. He said that about 
ten deserters of whom the police 
claim to be ignorant are in Switzer- 
land. Ziegler suggested that it might 
be a conspiracy of silence as much 
on the part of the Swiss Federal 
authorities as of those who are form- 
ing reception networks. 

Ziegler’s suggestion conflicts with a 
previous report in the New York 
Times (May 16) according to which 
the Vietnam war deserters are auto- 
matically sent back to Germany to 
be passed over to American author- 
ities. 

The Le Monde correspondent points 


back to the help organised by various 


Bolivia: Journalists 
before tribunal 


On May 22 the permanent military 
tribunal of La Paz, Bolivia, opened 
proceedings against M. Regis Debray, 
a French economist, Andrew Roth, 
an English journalist, and seven 
others. They are accused of offences 
under twenty articles of the military 
code and five articles of the penal 
code. 

The physical state of M. Debray is 
said to be “alarming” (Le Monde, 
May 26) and his life in danger. Ap- 
plications for habeas corpus have 
been refused. French students and 
intellectuals have been appealing for 
Debray to get fundamental legal 
rights, and Témoignage Chrétien re- 
ported on June 1 that President de 
Gaulle had received a “ contradic- 
tory and threatening’ letter from 
President Barrientos of Bolivia, in 
reply to his appeal. 

On May 15, I. F. Stone wrote in his 
Weekly: 

“Those members of Congress who 
say we should have gotten involved 
in Vietnam but now that we’re there 
ete .. . should be challenged on our 
first steps toward involvement in 
Bolivia. We have in mind especially 


Levy: Three years 


Captain Howard Levy, the US army 
doctor who refused to train Special 
Forces troops, was sentenced at a 
South Carolina court martial on Satur- 
day to three years’ hard labour. He 
also lost pay and was cashiered. 

As soon as the sentence was an- 
nounced, Captain Levy was _ hand- 
cuffed and taken to the stockade, des- 
pite protests from his defence coun- 
sel. There is no procedure for bail 
pending appeal under military law. 


Stokely stands down 


Stokely Carmichael was replaced on 
May 12 as national chairman of the 
Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee by an Alabama staff mem- 
ber, H. Rap Brown. 

The Stars and Stripes reported on 
May 15 that Stokely Carmichael 
would return to the field to organise; 
he wanted to take on the home-rule 
campaign in Washington DC. Ra 
Brown said that SNCC would “ peek 
to build a strong nationwide black 
pot drat programme and move- 
ment.” 


Senators Stennis and Russell. They 
have the power to halt intervention 
before it takes on such dimensions as 
to put American prestige at stake. 
A regime that is thrown into crisis by 
30 to 120 guerrillas in one inaccess- 
ible corner of the country isn’t worth 
much. The impact of the guerrillas is 
on the prestige of the military. ‘The 
open snickering’ at their ‘inept- 
ness’ is described by John M. Goshko 
(Washington Post, May 9). He writes 
from La Paz that for the average 
Bolivian the army ‘has managed to 
lose every war in the nation’s history 
and has functioned mainly as a pri- 
vate militia that enables a tiny white 
oligarchy to keep the Indian majority 
in virtual servitude.’ We are sending 
in arms and US Rangers. The more 
we send the greater our identification 
with the oligarchy and the military.” 
On May 12, fourteen professors from 
Harvard University and Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology wrote to 
the New York Times requesting the 
Bolivian government to give the ar- 
rested men a public and fair trial, 
with the right to counsel and “the 
basic guarantees of due process.” The 
letter quoted the Bolivian Foreign 
Affairs Ministry as claiming that the 
arrested journalists were foreign 
guerrillas, “‘ caught in the act of sub- 
version.” 


Campers free 


Martin Jezer writes: All the pacifists 
arrested for camping-in at the Pen- 
tagon (see report, June 2) have now 
been released from prison. Fourteen 
of the demonstrators were given 30- 
day suspended sentences and six 
months’ probation. Later, charges 
against Peter Kiger, Suzi Williams, 
Lou Waronker, and Chuck Matthei, 
all Committee for Non-violent Action 
staff members, were dropped. The 
four had not co-operated in court. 
Lou, Chuck, and Suzi had fasted, with 
Chuck and Suzi refusing even water. 
Bradford Lyttle and Fred Moore, who 
were also arrested at the Pentagon, 
had charges dropped earlier. They 
were co-ordinating the action. 
Participants in the demonstration 
were pleased with their efforts. 
“ Hopefully,” said Peter Kiger, ‘“ our 
action has set an example and tone 
for similar demonstrations this sum- 
mer, involving hundreds and thous- 
ands of people.” 


religious and other “ personalities ” 
during the Algerian war to help 
French youth avoid military ser- 
vice and deserters as well as Algerian 
independence actionists. Professor 
Ziegler emphasised that American de- 
serters are obeying motives which he 
considers honourable and expressed 
the wish that Switzerland, faithful 
to its tradition, welcomes them as 
for centuries it has welcomed differ- 
ent groups of political refugees. 
Such a decision would not fail to raise 
diplomatic problems, the Professor 
said. In that case, the authorities 
should at least settle for a policy 
applied during the Algerian war... 
take the deserters to any border they 
choose, which could be that of France, 
where he said this problem seems to 
have been solved. 

Perhaps Professor Ziegler had in 
mind the case of Louis Armfield, a 
US deserter who was given a tem- 
porary residence visa in France to 
find work with assurance from the 
authorities that he would be given a 
foreign worker’s residence permit if 
he found work in that time. 

The International Herald Tribune, in 
a front-page article on May 29, 


ru 
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Last month two anti-war demon- 
strators at the military docks of 
Port Chicago, California, reported 
“frightening new activity” at the 
base. 

Ninety per cent of the munitions 
bound for south-east Asia are shipped 
from Port Chicago, and California 
peace workers have kept up a con- 
tinuous vigil at the base for over 
nine months. In a press release, a 
former naval officer who is now a 
veteran vigiller, Lew Sale, describes 
the new development: 

“About noon on May 9 a mainline 
freight was stopped in the town of 
Port Chicago. Two engines were de- 
tached and went into the base. The 
came back out with two new U, 
Army Guard Cars followed by a string 
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claimed that underground organisa- 
tions have grown up in France, Hol- 
land and elsewhere to support US 
troops who desert. It quotes a Dutch 
TV programme as saying that 500 
GIs had deserted from their units in 
Germany. On June 4, the Observer 
quoted an official figure from US 
headquarters. at Heidelberg of 60 de- 
sertions a month. He also said that 
since January, 9,000 enlisted men 
from the Seventh Army had volun- 
teered for Vietnam. 

The Herald Tribune article was illus- 
trated with sections of the War Re- 
sisters’ International leafiet, ‘To 
American soldiers in Europe.” It 
quoted from the leaflet and named its 
sponsoring organisations, which in- 
clude many WRI sections and _ affili- 
ates, among them Peace News. 

The Observer interviewed Pat Pottle 
of the Stanhope Press, which has 
printed several thousand of the leaf- 
lets. It observed that, in a lawyer’s 
opinion, it was illegal to “ persuade 
any member of the American or other 
visiting forces to desert or go absent 
without leave.” On indictment, the 
offence carried a maximum of two 
years’ imprisonment. 


of boxcar’ labelled ‘ Explosives.’ 
“As the train stopped, over 15 mar- 
ines in fatigues jumped out of the 
armoured cars carrying shotguns and 
wearing .45s strapped to their chests. 
They kept moving over and around 
the train all the time it was stopped. 
They would not say what they were 
guarding in the boxcars. Within 15 
minutes it was hitched to a fast 
freight and headed east. 

“We've been out here every day for 
nine months now watching truckload 
after trainload of explosives and na- 
palm pour through these gates, but 
we've never seen the likes of this,” 
he added. “ Whatever it is, the deci- 
sion has been made and the war 
machine is rolling.” 

Photo shows marines and boxcar, 
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Notes from New York 


The first note from New York is 
actually a note from San Francisco. 
A friend of mine was recently over 
there having a look at the nhippie- 
scene or whatever you care to call 
it in Haight-Ashbury. There have 
been great fears expressed of a hippie 
explosion there this summer as the 
drop-out generation converges from 
all points east, full of love, dreams, 
and banana scrapings. It all sounded 
rather exhilarating, but the reality, 
I gather, is less so. My friend com- 
pared Haight-Ashbury to a refugee 
camp: San Francisco, although on 
the Pacific coast, can be remarkably 
cold, and many of the hippies who 
arrive are not at all prepared for the 
rigours of fending for themselves in 
a sympathetic but basically unorgan- 
ised community. Many are very young 
with children and there is something 
of a health problem. 

The group known as the Diggers tries 
to ameliorate conditions: they are 
a politically committed group who 
are to some extent based on the 
English 17th century agrarian revolu- 
tionaries, and they have some farms 
in California. They also distribute 
food in San Francisco, and (I believe) 
clothing. But they are a little non- 
plussed by the attitude of many of 
the hippies, who have not entirely 
rid themselves of their American 
middle-class mores, and who expect 
to find “leaders ” in Haight-Ashbury. 
Leaders, to the Diggers, are a non- 
existent concept. 

Cleary there is a great possibility of a 
real mess there if the overcrowding 
continues. Rumours, well-substan- 


tiated, suggest that certain  evil- 
minded elements in the city are en- 
deavouring to make trouble between 
the hippies and the Negroes, so that 
if there are race-riots this summer 
(as well there might be) the hippies 
will bear the brunt thereof and this 
will serve as a pretext to run them 
out of town. America is, in part, now 
being run as though it were a British 
or Roman Imperial province - divide 
et impera, etc. The love-generation 
may soon take on the tragic aspect 
of the Children’s Crusade in the 
eleventh century. But if the Diggers’ 
hard-headed anarchistic philosophy 
prevails, such a fate could be 
averted. 


Another phenomenon reminiscent of 
the Roman Empire was the great 
“Support our boys in Vietnam” 
parade in New York on May 13. There 
was no Caesar leading the parade in 
his chariot (and indeed nothing much 
to “triumph” over anyway) but Car- 
dinal Spellman was on the saluting 
base as the flag-waving, boozing 
marchers swaggered past. The peace 
parade a month earlier had marched 
in peace and the only incidents were 
some eggs and rude words shouted 
at the demonstrators by spectators. 
The war parade marched offensively, 
and the only incidents were attacks 
by marchers upon spectators. A long- 
haired youth was tarred and 
feathered, some girls and boys who 
tried to enter the parade (as support- 
ers of soldiers - soldiers being human 
beings - but not of the war) were 
beaten and had paint poured on 
them. Drunken hooligans flooded the 
town later in the evening. A huge 
thug, drunk, with a bottle in one 
hand and a flag in the other, was 
seen to lurch into a 2nd Avenue 
theatrical (off-off Broadway theatri- 
cal) bar and stand around in a men- 
acing attitude, defying the arty clien- 
tele to desecrate his flag. I don’t think 
anyone did. He was apparently a very 
big man. 

Another difference between the war 


NANCY STOCKLEY 
LSE: free school in summer? 


To all outward appearances, the LSE 
is back to normal. There are no plans 
for direct action on any issue, and 
students attend the library more than 
Union meetings. But the objective 
situation is still explosive, since none 
of the basic problems has been re- 
solved. The only real change is in 
students’ attitudes towards their 
school: they are now much freer to 
criticise and act than they were last 
term. One example of the creative 
power of these actions is the Free 
University, which started during the 
sit-in and continued through the Eas- 
ter vacation. Plans are now underway 
to reactivate it during the summer. 


Before the sit-in, no one considered 
Seriously the notion that students 
could plan their own University. 
There was Bett about facilities 
and the general quality of education, 
but attempts to create an alternative 
were beyond the scope of most of the 
students. The sit-in changed this. 
Basically, two attitudes changed in 
the process. First, the students real- 
ised for the first time the huge divi- 
sion between themselves and the ad- 
ministration. Throughout the demon- 
stration, the administration acted, 
not only irrationally, but with a com- 
plete lack of interest in the issues 
that the students were trying to clar- 
ify. The legitimacy of their decisions 
was seriously and permanently under- 
mined by the end of the week. 


Second, the students learned to act 
for themselves. They had created a 
Situation in which they learned more 
in one week than in four years of 
boring classes. The realisation that 


they had already created a better 
LSE than their wise elders had suc- 
ceeded in making gave them the im- 
petus to want to continue these im- 
provements. 

Thus, the students voted to continue 
their actions over the vacation with 
“a more constructive form of pro- 
test,” the Free University. It was to 
be a co-operative venture with teach- 
ers and students on an equal basis. 
The first week, discussions centred 
on criticism of LSE, the content and 
nature of courses offered there. This 
broadened into a consideration of 
problems of education in general. 
The second major theme was “The 
Experience of Tyranny.” R. D. Laing, 
David Cooper, and others discussed 
psychological tyranny, while a variety 
of classes, movies, and seminars con- 
sidered political tyranny and fascism. 
David Horowitz and Babara Garson 
led discussions on Vietnam and revo- 
lutions in the modern world. Arts and 
drama and their relation to society 
formed the third theme. Agit Pop 
was rehearsing at the Free University, 
films were shown free of charge, and 
a Writer’s Workshop sprang up. 


People followed their interests as they 
developed and gave their own semin- 
ars if they wanted to. They learned 
by experiencing, as they had during 
the sit-in. Meanwhile, student negotia- 
tors managed to convince the school 
officials that the protest would start 
again at the beginning of the summer 
term if the suspension on the two 
leaders was not lifted. When Adel- 
stein and Bloom signed a statement 
taking “full responsibility ” for their 


and the peace marches was that the 
peace marchers assembled individual- 
ly: the war marchers were largely 
made up from organised groups, the 
American Legion, the police, school 
children, right-wing trade unionists. 
The latter seem to have supplied 
themselves with unlimited quantities 
of beer to keep their spirits up (in 
case they were attacked by drug-mad- 
dened peaceniks, no doubt), and it 
was from these groups that the tar 
and feathers were also available. 
They are not normally available on 
Fifth Avenue on a Saturday after- 
noon. 
* * * 


A strange conversation in a Green- 
wich Village newsagent the other 
day. A very beautiful girl with an 
un-reproducable | American-Yiddish 
accent asked the (Jewish) shopkeeper 
for a sheet of notepaper and an enve- 
lope. She wished to write a letter to 
a Rabbi - so the paper must be of 
good quality - did the shopman want 
to know her name - it was the same 
name as that of a very famous Rabbi 
who led thousands of Jews out of 
Spain in the days of the Inquisition 
- the shopman hadn’t heard of him, 
huh? So the shopman don’t know 
his Jewish history too good. So he 
thought of nothing all the time but 
making more money, money, money - 
why wasn’t he in the synagogue all 
day and pray? Pray for what? Pray 
for Israel, what else - “Don’t you 
read your newspapers? You have 
children? Sure you have children. So 
why don’t you send them to Israel? 
So why don’t you send them to Israel, 
let them fight for their people - 
money, money, money - I think it’s 
just disgusting! ” Then she fixed me 
with a look as I waited in the queue 
behind her. I quailed. It was as 
though the prophetess Deborah was 
risen again. I rather hope she isn’t. 
Such people, like Shaw’s Saint Joan, 
are splendid to look back upon, but 
uncomfortable to have around. There 
are altogether too many uncomfort- 
able people around just at present. 


share in the events on April 14, the 
Standing Committee of the Board of 
Governors agreed to an “ act of clem- 
ency during their good behaviour,” 
permitting them to resume their 
studies. 

The students celebrated the victory 
for a few days, but realised that no 
substantive changes in the structure 
of the school had yet occurred. The 
revised list of rules and regulations 
which the school proposed made the 
Director’s power more explicit, but 
just as complete. The school was pro- 
posing to place small numbers of 
students on numerous committees, 
hoping in this way to placate the 
advocates of student power, and re- 
legitimise the verdicts of these com- 
mittees while keeping power in the 
same hands. 

When the summer term started, the 
Free University disbanded. It had 
been an improvement on the LSE, but 
it was not yet strong enough to be a 
real alternative. The political stale- 
mate prevails on high: no further 
changes seem likely to occur in the 
near future. But students are not 
satisfied with the present state of 
things now any more than they were 
last autumn when they began their 
struggle for student rights. Plans are 
now afoot to start the Free University 
again during the summer vacation, 
using the facilities at LSE and the 
experience gained over the Easter 
vacation. But if neither side alters 
its present position, further trouble 
is likely to occur when Walter Adams 
takes office next October. 

Nancy Stockley is an American girl 
now at LSE. 


Media 


SHORT 
SHRIFT 


British short films are in a bad way. 
Any thoughtful cinemagoer might 
have arrived at that conclusion on 
his own account, but it is depress- 
ingly well reinforced and documen- 
ted in A Long Lock at Short Films 
by Derrick Knight and Vincent Por- 
ter (ACTT, 12s 6d). 

Short films (defined by the Films Act. 
as running for less than 33} minutes), 
apart from their versatility and 
potential entertainment/information 
value, are an important asset to any 
film industry as a training ground 
for directors and technicians. A mori- 
bund shorts industry, such as we 
have at present in Britain, eventually 
begins to affect the quality of feature 
films. 

So what is wrong with British shorts? 
The problem is economic with legis- 
lative overtones. Merely to appear on 
the screen, the simplest short will 
cost at least £200 per minute; this 
includes a legal minimum of £50 per 
minute labour costs. What goes into 
the film - script, actors, music, in- 
terior lighting, location costs - are all 
extra, as of course are setbacks due 
to such imponderables as rain. 

In a way, this is largely irrelevant, 
since the rates for booking shorts in- 
to cinema barely, if at all, cover the 
cost of the prints. In addition, how- 
ever, there is Eady money. This is 
the product of the cinema seat tax, 
which is redistributed to British films 
in proportion to their earnings; in 
the case of shorts, at the rate of 
24 times the receipts. Much of this 


inevitably finds its way to the pro- 


ducers of Look at Life and Pathé 
Pictorial, both of whom produce an 
edition a week with an assured dis- 
tribution (it’s rumoured that Ranks 
book Look at Life into their own 
cinemas at a specially favoured rate). 
These two “ magazine” series are the 
béte noire of independent short film 
distributors. Their inception in 1959 
did nothing to halt the decline in 
production of other short films, and 
seriously reduced their chances of 
getting shown. Whether their popular- 
ity with audiences is crucial to the 
authors’ arguments is debatable, but 
the popularity itself is hotly con- 
tested. According to this book, the 
Association of Independent Cinemas, 
representing 341 cinemas (Rank have 
352; ABC, 279), who sometimes re- 
ceive the magazines as part of a 
package deal with a feature film, fre- 
quently dropped them, as audiences 
“objected”; getting up and walking 
around, and throwing things at the 
screen. 

Rank, on the other hand, have a 
Piece of market research which 
proves that around 60% of the people 
interviewed found Look at Life in- 
teresting, that 78% preferred it to 
newsreel and 50% to the second 
feature. 79% disliked nothing about 
the series. This last statistic is rather 
revealing. Such remarkable acquies- 
cence indicates to me that Look at 
Life is in fact a clear case of the 
public liking what it is given rather 
than being given what it wants. 

The pamphlet in which Rank give 
these figures is a comment on the 
ACTT report, called, a trifle touchily, 
and rather like an Ealing comedy, 
No Case for Compulsion. Its first half 
is a sneering-prosed hatchet job on 
the report, the second, “A Blueprint 
for Action,” may or may not be con- 
structively intended, but is as flaccid 
and ambivalent as the ACTT plans 
are visionary and grandiose. 


continued on next page 
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Or are they? The suggestion that a 
selection board will each year place 
“up to 100 British short films in a 
category for compulsory screening” 
- at a rather higher rental than hither- 
to - doesn’t seem very democratic 
(the Rank commentator waxes very 
scathing), but on the other hand is 
not unduly out of place in an industry 
apparently based on a balance of 
compulsions favouring various sec- 
tions. 

Rank’s suggestion that the public 
won’t want these shorts is patently 
ludicrous. Both sides agree that you 
can’t tell anything about public taste 
in shorts from box-office returns, and 
the public, even if they like it, don’t 
get any choice about seeing Look at 
Life, with its occasional far-from soft- 
sell propaganda. Rank’s fear that 
those hundred best shorts are going 
to saturate circuits is equally un- 
founded. Every year they and ABPC 
produce 52 Look at Life and 52 Pathé 
Pictorial. If there’s a problem there, 
the answer is simple: let them com- 
pete before the board on an equal 


footing with independent shorts. 
There are _ sufficient precedents 
abroad. 


A sound basis for the production of 
shorts is essential for a healthy, im- 
aginative and useful film industry. It’s 
possible that following the findings 
of the Monopolies Commission, legis- 
lation may be introduced to curb 
Look at Life, which will be some sort 
of start. Meanwhile, if Look at Life 
irritates you, give vent to your emo- 
tions; you’ll have the Short Film 
Makers Campaign behind you. PW 


WHO CARES? 


Everybody who works in the field of 
residential care will welcome Caring 
for People (Allen & Unwin, 32s), 
the report of the Committee of En- 
quiry into the staffing of residential 
homes. It should shock the rest of 
uS. 

It is the first comprehensive study of 
the field, which comprises 7,000 
homes caring for 250,000 people, 
whose presence in homes tells us 
more about the state and attitudes 
of society than about their own han- 
dicap, inadequacy or age. 

The report is concerned with staffing. 
It pays tribute to those who work un- 
der strain and difficulty and yet re- 
tain a great compassion and human- 
ity; but it makes the point that re- 
sidential care calls for more than 
compassion. It needs great skill, un- 
derstanding and insight. Yet 80% of 
those who work in homes for the 
elderly, and 70% of those who work 
in children homes, are completely 
untrained. The conditions under 
which they work, the increasing op- 
portunities in non-residential work, 
and the low status accorded to the 
service, contribute to the large turn- 
over of staff (a quarter of the caring 
staff of homes for the elderly leave 
every year) and to the increasing 
difficulty of attracting new people in- 
to the field. 

Over the next decade the number of 
people in residential care will cer- 
tainly increase, while as things are 
now the number of people available 
to work in the service must decrease. 
This is the simple view that an over- 
all view of the service gives at a 
time when new homes - particularly 
for homeless offenders of all ages - 
are being opened almost indiscrim- 
inately, and those concerned at the 
highest levels still approach the prob- 
lem departmentally. 

The report sees the answer in gov- 
ernmental action, for the task of at- 
tracting workers into the service and 
training them is too great, complex 
and costly to be done at any other 
level. In the meantime, however, a 
start could be made if financial help 
came from the charitable field to set 
up a pilot training course at a college 
of further education. This start, while 
the report is still alive in the mind, 
would help to keep it alive until the 
government became convinced of its 
responsibility. - Merfyn Turner. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

PICKET Greek Tourist Office, Regent Street 
Wi (Oxford Circus Tube). 11 am to 1 pm 
every Saturday. Contact ‘‘Free Greek Tourist 
Office,'’ 25 Warrington Crescent, W9, CUN 4576, 
or Committee of 100, ARC 1239. 


Holidays 

LOCH LOMOND sailing holidays. 2/4/6 berth 
sloops for hire, Eric Wallace, Dunfillafin Villa, 
School Road, Rhu, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. 
Tel East Kilbride 22179. 


Personal 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences, religious services etc. 15s 
per 3-hour session, Centrally situated, seat up 


to 36. 
don Ni 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20in by 15in for 64s post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery ser- 
vice, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


VISITORS WELCOME at Peace News and Hous- 
mans. 9.30 to 6 Monday to Friday (and Hous- 
mans all day Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London Nil. 


WAR RESISTERS' INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Send them to 88 Park 
Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 


Publications 

CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. Six months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s, Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


JOHN BERGER/Rev Sidney Hinkes: ‘ Let Viet- 
nam Live.” Price 1s 6d incl postage, 173 Wal- 
ton Street, Oxford. 


Situations vacant 


REQUIRED secretary for London C100. Appli- 
cations in writing to Secretary, C100, 13 Good- 
win Street, London N4, 
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Accommodation 


VISITING MANCHESTER? Beds 10s 6d night 


Central, with cooking facilities. ey 
Road, Manchester 8. Sid ls SE 


11 


ROOMS in Libertarian household, N. Lond 
Single/double. Children welcomed. Hentsdiceal 
sonable; live in by arrangement, TER 4473. 


Accommodation wanted 
FEMALE staff member of PN seeks congenial} 
furnished flat for self and three-year-old 


daughter. Islington/Kings Cross area preferred. 
Modest rent essential! Lox 806. E eo 


Theatre 


UNITY, EUS 8647: ‘‘The Country Wife.” Every 
evening at 7.45 pm except Mondays, Tickets 5s, 
mems 7s 6d. 


THEATRE ROYAL E15, MAR 8207. Evenings at 
8, Saturday 5 and 8. Joan Littlewood directs 
‘* Intrigues and Amours,”’ 


For sale 


“VIETNAM WAR” carrier bags. 9d each. 
Special rates for bulk. Apply Tomm Farr, 
24a St Stephens Gardens, London . Tele- 
Phone BAY 5234, 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notl-es sent in. To make the service 
as complete a» possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send extries to arrive not later than first 
post M uaday (Friday preferred). 


2. Incluage date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertisement, 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


book a classified or 


9 June, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘' Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends rellef 
work overseas. 


10 June, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 to 5.30 pm. Opposite 
Gaumont Cinema, Steelhouse Lane. Peace 
News and Freedom selling. Contact Gordon 
Causer, 27 Upper Gungate, Tamworth (phone 
4562), Staffs. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet 
Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 


LONDON NW3. Heath Station 2 pm. ae ee 
point. Angry Arts display at Whitestone Pond. 
Continuous performance 3-6 pm. Mr and Mrs 
Harold Wilson at opening ceremony of Hamp- 
stead Arts Festival. Leaflets and information 
at place of Assembly. Camden Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. 


LONDON El. 8.30 pm. Woodin's Shades (corner 
of Middlesex Street and Bishopsgate). Folk 
singing. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON W9. 11 am to 1 pm. Greek Tourist 
Office Picket Regent Street Wl. Detalls Free 
Greek Tourist Office, 25 Warrington Crescent 
wo. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross Street. Peace Literature 
Centre, for yee and selling badges and 
literature, centre for street selling, informa- 
tion service etc. 

MANCHESTER. Morning and afternoon. ‘* San- 
ity ’' selling in city centre. Phone BLA 7511. 


OXFORD. 10 am to 1 pm. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. 


11 June, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. 


Every week, Sunday — 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 11 am to 1 pm. 
Quayside bookstall, Helpers phone Gosforth 
51217, 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm, Digbeth_ Institute. 
Speaker Dr Dragoumis, former Greek MP. 
Committee for Democracy itn Greece, 


LONDON WC1. 2.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London C100 meeting. PPU. 


12 June, Monday 


LONDON SW1, House of Commons, 7 pm. Com- 
mittee Room booked in name of Frank Allaun 
MP. Speaker: James Dickens MP. ‘' The Role 
of the Labour Peace Fellowship within the 
Labour Movement,”’ LPF. 


LONDON SWI. 7.30 pm. House of Commons 
(Committee Room 9). Lance Maltlalfeu QC 
MP on world federalist organisation. London 
Branch, BAWG. 


14 June, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19. 2-10 pm, CND office. Factory 
Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, plenty 
available - all comers welcome. Phone NOR 


LONDON WC1, 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


LONDON NI. _5.30-9 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers 
welcome. 


15 June, Thursday 


HULL. 8 pm. Bluebell Inn, Lowgate. Freedom 
Folk (leftwing folk blues and songs of protest 
Bee, Visiting singers and poets always wel- 
comed. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. A debate, arranged by William 
Watson, aged 13. ‘After Seeing the War 
Game."’ PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
e cadsleae Street. Middle East Study Group. 


LONDON WCI1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place, Richard 
Allen: ‘' Britain's role in Europe.’’ SoF, 


MANCHESTER, 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
Street, off Piccadilly. Informal poetry read- 
ings. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. Packhorse Hotel, Bridge 
Street (off Deansgate). Poetry, folk etc. Ad- 
mission 2s 6d. CND. 


16 June, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7.830 pm. 20 Glenwood Road, Hen- 
leaze. Films, talk by Donald Southall. ‘ Inter- 
national Work and Study Projects.’ PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 1.15 to 2 pm (buffet lunch from 
12.30 onwards). Friends International Centre, 
Courtauld House, Byng Place. Guy Barnett: 
‘Should volunteers go overseas? '’ SoF, 


17 June, Saturday 


RAUNDS. Town Carnival. Help man peace 
action stall. Contact R. L. York, 13 The Delves. 


18 June, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.15 pm. George Breeze Hall, 
Fircroft College. Conference: ‘‘ The Rhodesian 
Crisis and its Impact on South Africa.’ 2s 6d 
(students 1s). Details F. Krawolitzki, SEL 


1490, or Mrs Dearden, WOO 3838, 


21 June, Wednesday 


House of Commons Cinema. 
Happened Here" 


LONDON SWI, 


7 pm. Film show: ‘It 


LET YOUR 
MONEY EARN 


INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 


200 Finchley Road 


Build your future 


43" £7 8s 11d 


PROMPT AND EASY WITHDRAWAL 
Interest accrues from date of investment 
Full details sent on request 


St Pancras Building Society 


for secure saving; assets exceed £2,700,000 


Telephone SWiss Cottage 2000 or 2331-2 
and at 103 Parkway, London NW1 


(99 mins) starring Pauline Murray and Se- 
bastian Shaw. ‘‘ Memorandum” (60 mings): a 
Jew returns to Auschwitz. LPF. 


24 June, Saturday 


RAUNDS. March from RAF Chelveston to 
Wellingborough Civil Defence Sub HQ. Details 


R. L. York, 13 The Delves. 

é t renounce war and | will never 8 
support or sanction another 

This pledge signed by each 

member is the basis of the Peace 

Pledge Union send your pledge to 


PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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“I do not know of any other countries where boys of 15 can be encouraged 
to commit themselves for no less than 12 or 15 years without the opportunity 


to change their minds.” 


ERIC LUBBOCK, MP 


introducing 


Reluctant 


Servicemen 


The National Council of Civil Liberties memorandum to the Ministry of 
Defence, with numerous case histories and proposals for new legislation. 
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Local response at 
Notting Hill conference 


A correspondent writes: A commun- 
ity conference in Notting Hill held 
last weekend to launch the Notting 
Hill Summer Project succeeded in 
attracting substantial local support 
and interest. About 70% of the 200 
people attending came from the area. 
The attendance and interest has given 
the organisers confidence that a firm 
basis exists for proceeding with the 
full aims of the project. Ilys Booker 
spoke on the problems of volunteer 
and community involvement and pro- 
voked the audience to ask themselves 
what are meant by terms like “ de- 
mocracy,” “ participation,” ‘“ involve- 
ment” - easy words, much used and 
bandied around but not taken serious- 
ly enough. Stuart Hall spoke on 
“Race and Community” and pro- 
duced one of the tensest sessions of 
the conference. 
In a discussion group which followed 
the main speech about 25 people 
slowly attracted the attention of the 
rest of the conference when West 
Indian leaders, including Michael 
Adbul Malik (Michael X), discussed 
the implications of Stuart Hall’s 
speech. The whole range of attitudes 
about colour and integration came 
out into the open; at one point, a 
local white resident exploded after 
constant references by one of the 
West Indians to “ white cats.” 
Language is not the most important 
of the cultural differences but it is 
a difference which counts when peo- 
ple try to communicate. It was a 
pom which Stuart Hall had made in 
is opening remarks and it was ad- 
mirably illustrated during the discus- 
sion. 
Robert Moore, joint author with John 
Rex of Race, Community and Conflict, 
spoke of the plight of the twilight 
areas and drew attention to the diffi- 
culty of community associations 
forming which were truly represen- 
tative and able to define the issues 
in a way which reflects the real needs 
of people in the area. He felt that one 
ef the most important lessons to 
come out of the twilight area of 
Sparkbrook was the manner in which 
the Sparkbrook Association redefined 
the issues in their own terms in order 
to make it more possible to work 
with and get the co-operation of the 
authorities and the various social 
agencies. He thought greater import- 
ance should be attached to the need 
to persuade people living in twilight 
areas to organise themselves and 
make their voice heard and this 
meant that they would not work in 
the recognised “ official way.” 
On Saturday evening the conference 
stopped listening to speeches and 
acted out scenes likely to take place 
during the project. This form of 
sociodrama succeeded in involving 
the whole audience and made more 
comprehensible some of the difficul- 
ties likely to be met by people in 
unfamiliar situations. 
The conference ended by discussing 
the work programme ahead, which 
includes setting up three neighbour- 
hood centres. The project will begin 
on July 29, but as a result of the con- 
ference, over fifty local people offered 
help ranging from an evening a week 


to two or three full days a week. Work 
is starting now and recruitment of 
student volunteers is going well, al- 
though the organisers are still short of 
their target of 200. 

On the Sunday morning of the con- 
ference, George Clark was invited 
to speak about the project to the 
congregation of a local Methodist 
Church in place of the usual sermon. 
The response was most encouraging. 
Fourteen people offered help and a 
neighbourhood centre is to be set up 
in the church hall. 

Information about the project can be 
obtained by writing to 60 St Ervans 
Road, London W10. Volunteers are 
wanted both before and during 
August. 


Spock, Bevel at 
London 


Vietnam week 


Dr Benjamin Spock and the Rev 
James Bevel were two leading Ameri- 
can opponents of the American mili- 
tary presence in Vietnam expected 
to be present when the British Coun- 
cil for Peace in Vietnam concludes its 
“National Vietnam Week” with a 
huge rally in Hyde Park on July 2. 
The BCPV “ mass mobilisation” will 
take the form of a march from Tra- 
falgar Square to the park. It will be 
the culmination of a week’s intensive 
campaigning, particularly a series of 
lobbies at the House of Commons, 
from June 24 to July 2. 

The aims of the BCPV “ mobilisa- 
tion” are more radical than anything 
yet seen from a coalition on the Viet- 
nam issue in this country: stop the 
bombing of the North; a pledge of 
withdrawal of US troops and bases 
before negotiations; and recognition 
of the National Liberation Front of 
South Vietnam. 


STOP-IT WON'T 
GO EITHER 


Nancy Stockley reports: The Stop-It 
Committee of Americans in Britain 
who are mobilising against the war in 
Vietnam has got under way with a 
“We Won't Go” petition (see Martin 
Jezer in Peace News, June 2). In the 
first week, 50 Americans of draft age 
have signed. (In the US, thousands 
have signed a similar statement.) The 
concluding section of the petition 
reads: 
“The undersigned men of draft 
age hereby pledge to refuse mili- 
tary service while the United 
States is fighting in Vietnam; 
“And to encourage and assist men 
of draft age to resist the draft.” 
Americans who wish to sign the peti- 
tion should contact Aubrey Raymond 
or Harry Pincus at 8 Rosslyn Hill 
NW3 or phone SWI 2419. a 
It is reported from Cambridge Uni- 
versity that six dons have signed a 
statement in support of the Stop-It 
Committee who were to visit the 
university on June 7. 


Members of the Fellowship of Reconciliation and the Christian radical group, 
CHURCH, held a 24 hour token fast outside Bromley Parish Church last 
Saturday and Sunday. A specially produced leaflet, “ Pray silence for Viet- 
nam,” was given to the congregation on Sunday. This action was the start 
of an experiment in Bromley, using radical methods, to get the Christian 
Church “ off the fence.” Response was less hostile than expected, and much 
reference to Vietnam was made in prayers at morning service. “It remains 
to be seen,” writes Viv Broughton of CHURCH, “ whether prayer is a prelude 
to action. If not, a return visit is planned.” 


Riot, not forcible entry 


Peter Willis writes: The charge of 
forcible entry against the 42 people 
arrested at the Greek embassy has 
been dropped. Forty-one of the 42 
have been committed to the Central 
Criminal Court at the Old Bailey on 
a charge of riotous assembly. The 
42nd, Morgan O’Brien, was dis- 
charged due to lack of evidence that 
he was ever inside the embassy. 
Terry Chandler is _ additionally 
charged with assaulting a_ police 
officer. All 41 pleaded Not Guilty and 
reserved their defence. i 

Mr Peter Pain QC, defending, claimed 
that, because an embassy was in- 
volved, the prosecution “have at- 
tempted to throw the book at my 
clients,” and that, while not attempt- 
ing to deny that the defendants had 
committed some offence, the charges, 
particularly that of forcible entry, 
were misconceived. 

He submitted that there had been no 
entry within the meaning of the 
statute, which was devised in 1381 to 
stop the forcible repossession of their 
lands by owners who had been away 
at the Crusades, where entry implied 
an intention to remain permanently 
(“a claim of right”) and which was 
not intended to deal with trespass. 
He failed to convince the magistrate 


Wilson on Heath 


Harold Wilson will be “doing the 
honours ” at the opening of the Hamp- 
stead Arts Festival which is to be 
held between 3 and 6 pm at White- 
stone Pond, Hampstead Heath, this 
Saturday, June 10. A coalition of 
Hampstead Labour Party, CND, CPV, 
C100, Young Liberals and Young 
Socialists have arranged to meet for 
some sort of “ Angry Arts” reception 
for the prime minister. Assemble: 
2 pm, Hampstead Heath Station. 


that two of the five conditions of 
riot - intent to help each other by 
force if necessary, and use of force 
or violence sufficient to alarm at 
least one person of reasonable firm- 
ness and courage - were not fulfilled. 


EDITORIAL 


Stansted 
delay 


Thanks to the brilliant action of the 
Essex County Council in opening a 
legal case against the Ministry of 
Housing, work on Stansted Airport is 
likely to be delayed for quite a long 
time. Not only does this allow the 
growing opposition more time to 
make its case and influence opinion; 
it also knocks the bottom out of the 
one argument which was presented in 
favour of siting an airport at Stan- 
sted - that a decision had to be made 
quickly and in those circumstances 
Stansted was the best site. ‘ 

The furore over the airport is an 
impressive one, and the most interest- 
ing thing about it is that both in 
letters to newspapers and in the in- 
terventions by organised groups, the 
issue is being seen as a wider one 
than the simple question of where to 
put an airport. Many people are rais- 
ing serious questions about the state 
of our planning mechanism and about 
the relation between the will of the 
government and the desires of the 
governed. There is a widespread feel- 
ing that if the government can get 
away with a decision like this, which 
appears to go against both logic and 
sentiment, it will be a bad blow to 
democracy. 


Action for Peace! 


STOP THE WAR IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Trafalgar Square, Sunday, June 11, 3 pm. 


Combined peace demonstration. Sponsors include British Peace Committee, 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, and Women Against War. 
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